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EARLY ENGLISH DICTIONARIES. 
(Concluded from p. 142.) 

8. Ductor in Linguas. By John Minsheu. 
Folio, 1617.—The book is dedicated “Potentis- 
simo Clementissimoque necnon omni Scientiarum 
Divinarum et Humanarum eruditione instruc- 
tissimo, Jacobo, Mayne Britannie Monarche, 
Francie et Hiberniw,” &c. My copy has the 
Spanish dictionary at the end. Lowndes says that 
it is generally found there, but it appears to have 
been originally appended to every copy. Minsheu 
says in his preface : “ Ad hoc opus augendum, in 
animo quidem habui sex ad minis Alphabeta 
Etymologica in calcem hujus operis adjicere : unum 
tantum absolui, viz. Hispanico-Latino-Anglicum, 
et hoc copiosissimum priori meo Dictionario Hispa- 
nico nonnullis vocum millibus locupletatum.” 
Lowndes does not mention this prior dictionary, 
nor have I ever met with a record of it, unless it 
is the same as R. Percivale’s “ Spanish-English 
and English-Spanish Dictionarie, with Grammar, 
&c., edited by John Minsheu, and published in 
London by E. Bollifant in 1599.” The dictionary 
appended to the Ductor in Linguas extends over 
183 large folio pages, each page containing four 





closely printed columns. It is a valuable work 
for old Spanish words not often found in modern 
dictionaries. 

9. The Gate of Tongues Unlocked. 
Anchoran. — Prof. Skeat mentions only three 
editions; there was a fourth, much enlarged, 
edited by the author, and printed in 1640 by 
Edward Griffin for Michael Sparke, “ dwelling at 
the Blew Bible inGreen Arbor.” This is the date 
on the Latin title-page, on the English it is 1639, 
but in both this edition is called the fourth. It is 
not a dictionary, but (as the work of Comenius on 
which it is founded) a compendium of the science 
of the age, adapted to young persons. It has two 
dedications : (1) to Prince Charles, and (2) to the 
clergy of the kingdom in their several grades. At 
the end of the second preface there is a friendly 
letter to the author, or compiler, from Comenius, 
“dat. Lessive Polonorum, 11 Octob., 1632.” 
Two other works of this class deserve notice :— 

a) Janua Linguarum Trilinguis, sive Johannis- 
Amos Comenitt Janua Linguarum ... adjunctu 
Metaphrasi Greca et Anglicana versione.—The 
learned editor has not given his name. The book was 
published in 1662 by Roger Daniel, and Comenius, 
in a letter prefixed to the work, gives permission 
to print it. Thesubscription runs thus : “ Scribe- 
bam Amstelodami, hospes senili manu, Junii 8 
st. n. Anno Christi 1659, setatis mez 68.” 

(b) Indiculus Universalis, or The Universe in 
Epitome... Composed at first in French and 
Latine, For the use of the Dolphin of France, by 
the Learned F. Pomey, and now enlarged with 
the addition of the English Language. By A. 
Lovell, M.A. Printed in London by J. Macock 
for Robert Harford. 1679.— Lowndes has not 
noticed any of the three preceding books. 

10. The New World of Words. By E. Phillips. 
—The sixth is mentioned the last edition. 
There was, however, a seventh edition, unknown 
to Lowndes, printed in London for J. Philips, H. 
Rhodes, and J. Taylor in 1720. It is said to have 
an addition of “near Twenty Thousand Words, 
from the best Authors, by J(ohn) K(ersey) Philo- 
bibl.,” who also edited the sixth edition in 1706. 
It is a bulky folio, twice as large as the first 
edition in 1658. Phillips had dedicated his book 
(in Latin) to James, Duke of Ormond, whose 
various titles extend over a folio page, and also 
(in English) to the Duchess of Grafton, and added 
a long preface, “ by way of Introduction to the 
right Knowledge of our Language.” He had 
given a list “of those learned and ingenious 
persons, eminent in, or contributory to, any of 
those Arts, Sciences or Faculties contained in this 
following Work” (fourth ed., 1678). Amony these 
appear the names of Sir W. Dugdale (Antiquities) ; 
Hon. R. Boyle (Chymistry); William Lilly 
(Astrology) ; Peter Lilly (sic) (Painting) ; R. Hook 
(Mechanicks) ; and Isaac Walton (Fishing), Ker- 
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sey left out all this part, and substituted a short | 
preface of his own. 

11, An English Dictionary. By E(lisha) Coles. 
—TIn addition to the editions of this work men- | 
tioned by Prof. Skeat, one appeared in 1685 and | 
another in 1696, both printed for Peter Parker, | 
“at the Leg and Star over against the Royal 
Exchange in Cornhil.” 

12. A New English Dictionary. By J. K. 
1702 and 1713.—These are the only editions 
referred to in Prof. Skeat’s list ; but I have a copy 
of the fifth edition, “carefully Revised ; with 
many important Additions and Improvements. 
ay J. K.,” printed for J. and J. Bonwicke and 
C. Hitch in 1748. To this edition is prefixed a 
notice of the work by Dr. Isaac Watts, who says 
in his Art of Reading and Writing English, 
“The best Dictionary that I know of for this 
purpose [right spelling] is entitled A New English 
Dictionary, &c., by J. K.” It is singular that 
this useful and popular work of Dr. Watts is not 
mentioned by Lowndes. It was first published in 
1720, and is dedicated to the daughters of Sir 
Thomas Abney. My copy is of the third edition, 
published in 1726. I agree with Mr. Wheatley 
in thinking that the initials “J. K.” are not for 
John Kersey, but I have not been able to deter- 
mine the author’s name, which seems to have been 
unknown to Dr. Watts. In the fifth edition of his 
book only the initials are given. 

13. The Universal Etymological English Dice- 
tionary, vol. ii. By N. Bailey.—In the sixth 
edition, published by William Cavell in 1776, the 
title-page is altered. The book is said to be 
“ corrected and much improved throughout by the 
Addition of Great Variety of Examples.” It 
appears to be edited by Bailey, who says in a new 
preface, “And for the satisfaction (but not the 
imitation) of the Curious, I have added a Collec- 
tion of Words, &c., used by the Canting Tribe.” 
This dictionary of cant words occupies thirty-one 
pages. It appeared first, I believe, in the third 
edition (1737), but this I have not seen. 

14, A Compleat English Dictionary. By B. N. 
Defoe. 1735.—Mr. Wheatley says that he has 
not seen a copy, and that he takes the title from 
Worcester’s list. Prof. Skeat assumes doubtfully 
that it was published in London. The full title is 
as follows :— 

“ A Compleat English Dictionary, containing the True 
Meaning of all Words in the English Language : Also the | 
Proper Names of all the Kingdoms, Towns and Cities in 
the World: Properly Explxin'd and A!phabetically 
Dispos'd. Design’d for the Use of Gentlemen, Ladies, 
Foreigners, Artificers, Tradesmen; and All who desire | 
to Speak or Write English in its present Purity and Per- 
fection. By B. N. Defoe,Gent. Westminster, Printed 
for John Brindley, at the King’s-Arms, in New-Bond 
Street.” 

Other publishers are united with Brindley, the 
last being “ Charles Corbett, at Addison’s-Head, | 





without Temple-Bar.” It is a small octavo. It is 


| hardly necessary to say that the work does not 
| fulfil the pretensions of the vain-glorious title- 


page. I have never met with any other edition of 
the book. 

15. A New General English Dictionary. By 
T. Dyche and W. Pardon.—Prof. Skeat does not 
go beyond the ninth edition in 1758. It wasa 
very popular book. The seventeenth edition, 
“ considerably improved,” was published in 1794, 
In this edition the name of Pardon is left out, and 
the work is said to have been originally begun by 
the Rev. Thomas Dyche, who was a schoolmaster 
at Stratford-le-Bow. There are many alterations 
of the other editions, but the work is not improved 
by them. The introduction and compendious 
English grammar prefixed to the dictionary are 
the same as in other editions. 

16. A Pocket Dictionary. With a commenda- 
tory preface by Dr. Bevis in a letter to the pub- 
lisher. 1753.—There was a second edition of this 
work in 1758. It is far from being useless, as 
Prof. Skeat assumes. There are many words and 
meanings now obsolete in it; for instance, the 
curious meaning sometimes attached to the word 
bargain in the last century, which is puzzling to 
an ordinary reader. It has also such words as 
“ Coom, (1) the soot gathered over the mouth of 
an oven; (2) a mixture for greasing the axle-tree 
of cart-wheels,” &c., the latter meaning being still 
retained in our dialects ; and “ Garnish, (1) a fee 
paid by a prisoner at his first coming to jail, to 
make his fellow-prisoners drink... (4) Fetters, 
F(lash).” 

There was also a Pocket Dictionary, printed by 
John Baskerville, Birmingham, in 1765, omitted 
by Prof. Skeat, but mentioned by Mr. Wheatley. 
It is preceded by a grammar and a useful supple- 
ment pointing out some common grammatical 
errors. In one respect the anonymous author was 
in advance of his age. He says: “ The dialects 
of particular Countries are likewise easily dis- 
tinguished from the standard Idiom of our Lan- 
guage, so that there is no Occasion to mention 
them in this Place, though there be several Things 
in many of them, which well deserves (sic) the 
Attention of a Critic in the Theory of Language 
and universal Grammar.” As all Baskerville’s 
productions, the book is beautifully printed. 

To these may be added, A New Pocket-hook 
for Young Gentlemen and Ladies, or a Spelling 
Dictionary of the English Language, by James 
Buchanan, London, 1757. 

As examples of a distinct class, the Gentleman’s 
Dictionary, in three parts, London, 1705, and the 
Dictionarium Rusticum, London, 1704, may be 
added. They are very useful dictionaries for 
words connected with farming, horse-keeping, 
navigation, and military matters. 

Prof. Skeat has mentioned some bilingual and 
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trilingual dictionaries. The list might be largely 
extended. The Latin-English and English-Latin 
dictionaries of Elisha Coles (1677), the splendid 
folio of Holyoke (1675), and the earlier dictionary 
of John Rider (1589), are mentioned by Lowndes, 
but he has no record of the following :— 

(a) “ Promptuarium Lingue Latine, seu Voca- 
bularium Tyronibus concinnatum, studio et opera 
Pauli P. Jasz-Berenyi, Transylvano- Hungari,” 
printed in London, 1668. It is a Latin-English 
dictionary ; an abridgement of a larger work, 
called, Fax Nova Latine Lingue, or A New 
Torch to the Latin Tongue: “the most exquisite 
and easie way to write and speak Latine elegantly, 
now extant.” Printed by J. W. for Nath. 
Brooke, “at the Angel in the second yard going 
into the Exchange from Bishopsgate street.” 

(b) A Copious Dictionary in three Parts. (1) The 
English before the Latin ; (2) The Latin before the 
English ; (3) The proper names of persons, places, 
&c. By Francis Gouldman, M.A. The fourth 
edition was printed at Cambridge in 1678, under 
the editorship of Dr. Scattergooa. 

(c) Lingue Romane Dictionarium Luculentum 
Novum. A New Dictionary in five Alphabets. 
Published anonymously at Cambridge in 1693. 
A very useful work ; the fourth and fifth divisions 
contain “the Law-Latin,” and “the Latin-Bar- 
barous” words. 

(d) A Short Dictionary, English and French, 
with another French and English, according to the 
present Use and Modern Orthography. By Guy 
Miege, Gent. London, Printed for Tho. Basset, at 
the George in Fleet Street. The second edition 
was published in 1685. Lowndes mentions the 
large French dictionary by Miege ; a folio pub- 
lished in 1688, but not this work. 

Lowndes has also included in his work Cowell’s 
Law Dictionary, but not The Law-French and 
Law-Latin Dictionary, “collected out of the best 
Authors” by F. O., 1701 (the second part is an 
English-Latin dictionary, containing many words 
that are not connected exclusively with law). He 
does not mention, also, The Law Dictionary, by 
James Whishaw, Esq., of Gray’s Inn, 1829. 

This is a department of English bibliography 
which has not hitherto received the attention that 
it deserves. The excellent Manual of Lowndes is 
both incorrect and defective with regard to works 
of this class. J. D. 

Belsize Square. 


Tae Forx-tore or Birps: Brirps as Re- 
Licious Sympots.—The appearance of doves in 
old Christian sculptures and paintings is easier to 
explain than that of peacocks, but the whole 
question of birds in connexion with heathen and 
Christian religious ceremonies is very curious 
and interesting. St. Patrick’s ancient Irish hymn 


orcreed makes him emphatically repudiate all regard 
for the “ voice of birds”; yet in the oldest Irish 
legends relating to Irish saints these latter are re- 
presented as conversing with miraculous birds on 
trivial as well as serious subjects, and receiving 
advice and reproof from them. <A few years ago I 
noticed in “N. & Q.” a curious musical instru- 
ment, resembling one used in Abyssinia, found 
many feet below the surface of the ground in the 
north of Ireland, having figures of birds attached to 
it, and pointed out that antiquaries supposed it to 
have been used in heathen religious rites. Survivals 
of this heathen superstition of thirteen centuries 
ago still linger in Ireland. The following curious 
instance of it lately came under my notice. A 
child was ill of a disease common enough amongst 
very young children—an inflammation of the mem- 
brane lining the mouth, gums, and upper part of 
the throat—and its poor Roman Catholic parents 
were advised by their neighbours to try the fol- 
lowing prescription. A goose which was being 
fattened for Christmas was brought to the little 
patient’s side, and the bird’s head was thrust into 
the child’s open mouth, and held there for about 
five or eight minutes, for nine successive mornings. 
By that time the inflammation had disappeared, 
owing, probably, to the natural strength of the 
child’s constitution; but the parents and their 
friends are fully convinced that the cure is due to 
the goose, insomuch that they hesitated to kill it, 
and it remains a kind of consecrated bird instead of 
having been eaten at Christmas. Wilkinson, in his 
Ancient Egyptians, says that the goose signified in 
hieroglyphics “a child or son, from its love to its 
young, being always ready to give itself up to 
the hunter that they might be preserved,” for 
which reason, he adds, “the Egyptians thought 
right to revere the creature.” He further says 
that it was “ the favourite offering to Osiris,” and 
could only be “eaten at midwinter”; and he 
gives an engraving of the priest sacrificing it, and 
of the god Seb with the bird on his head-dress. 
As its defence of its young when pursued is surely 
nothing peculiar to the goose, can its hierogly- 
phical signification have been rather due to some 
old-world belief in its power of curing childish 
diseases, of which we have a survival in Ireland ? 
We know that the same “ strong-minded bird,” as 
it has been ironically called, was consecrated to 
Juno and to Brahma, and I suppose its wide- 
spread worship or consecration amongst heathens 
had something to do with its being made a special 
type of foolishness amongst Christians. Has any 
survival of the reverence once paid to it been 
known in English country places, such as I have 
here described as occurring in Ireland ? 
Mary Acyes Hickson, 

See “ Birds under the Cross,” “N. & Q.,” 6. ii. 
186, 316. A white goose is mentioned in Henderson’s 
Folk-love of the Northern Counties, p. 328, as haunting 
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Berry Well, near Melsonby, Yorkshire. See also Dyer’s 


English Folk-lore, ch. iii., for the peacock. The fan 
borne before the Pope is, of course, well known.| 


Merastasio’s “Ope on THE INDIFFERENT.” 


—Three versions of this ode are printed in| 
the second volume of Dodsley’s Collection of | 


Poems, pp. 302-12, ed. 1766; and another in the 
sixth volume of Nichols’s Select Collection of Poems, 


1780, pp. 313-16. This last is by Isaac Pacatus | 
Shard, Esq., and to it there is appended this note: | 


“ Though the beauty of this ode has tempted several 

other ingenious writers to translate it, no one, it is pre 
sumed, has traced the original with more spirit and 
closeness than Mr. Shard. ‘There are no less than three 
versions or imitations of it in the second volume of 
Dodsley’s Miscellanies. The first was by the Rev. Mr 
Seward, Prebendary of Litchfield [sic]; the second by 
an unknown writer; the third by the late Richard 
Roderick, Esq.—D.” 
This note is apparently by the Rev. John Dun- 
combe, M.A., only son of William Duncombe, Esq., 
the poet, one of the six preachers of Canterbury 
Cathedral, to whom Mr. Nichols acknowledges 
himself “ indebted for much useful information in 
this and other publications” (see note, vol. vi. p. 2 
of Select Poems). A note to the same effect is 
found in Letters from an English Traveller, by 
Martin Sherlock, Esq., London, 1780, vol. i. p. 58, 
on letter ix., in which is a valuable critique on 
Metastasio—“ read his Canzonnettes, in particular 
that which begins ‘Grazie all’ inganni tuoi,’ and 
say what Italian poet has written with so much 
purity, so much elegance, and so much grace?” 
The note is :— 

“ The Indifferent. See three good translations of this 
ode in the second volume of Dodsley’s Collection, by 
Richard Roderick, Esq., the Rev. Mr. Seward, and an 
unknown hand. A fourth with still more spirit and close- 
ness, by Isaac Pacatus Shard, Esq., is in the sixth 
volume of Nichols’s Collection.” 

These notes would seem decisive of the author- 
ship of the version which begins “ Thanks, Cloe, 
thy coquetting art,” as it is assigned to Mr. Seward. 
But in Love and Beauty, a collection of poems, 
London, 1769, p. 56, it is headed, “ by Richard 
West, Esq., son to the Chancellor of Ireland, and 
grandson to Bishop Burnet.” R. West died 
Jan. 1, 1742. When was Metastasio’s ode first 
published? Was Seward or West the translator ? 

W. E. Bucktey. 

Hompnrey Gower, Twenty-rourtn Master 
or St. Jony’s Corn. Camn.: Bishop Dawson.— 
Cole says (Hist. St. John’s, ed. Mayor, p. 991), 
“It is probable that his mother’s name was Hyde.” 
It may be as well to set this matter at rest by a 
couple of extracts from the parish registers of 
Chesterfield, co. Dub., which were printed in the 
Reliquary for July, 1867, but seem to have 
escaped the notice of Prof. Mayor. 

4 1590, Oct, 21, Francis Gower and Elizabeth Hyde, 


1600, March 29. Standley, son of Francis Gower of 
| Spittle, bapt. It would seem, therefore, that it was the 
| grandmother, not the mother, of the Master of St. John’s, 
who was a Hyde.” 

The connexion with Chesterfield is indicated in 
the will of Godfrey Foljambe, Esq., of Walton, 
Feb, 24, 1594, who mentions therein his very 
|good friend Robert Hyde, of Northburie, co. 
| Chester, and his good servant Francis Gower. 

I may add another note concerning my old 
i college as to Bishop Dawson, of Clonfert. His 
| biographer could give no account of his descen- 
dants, but his eldest daughter, Margery, as 
jappears by Dugdale’s Visitation of Yorkshire 
| (Surt. Soc, vol. xxxvi. pp. 247 and 268), married the 
| celebrated Col. John Morris, Governor of Ponte- 
fract Castle, and left issue by him, as well as by 
her second husband, Jonas Bulkeley, of South 
Emsall. CLK. 


Tue TELEPHONE INDICATED BY Rapnart.—In 
recently going through my collection of prints 
I came across a circular engraving entitled 
“T’Hercule Gaulois,” by Vincent Lesueur, from 
pen-and-ink sketch by Raphael, from the 
Crozat collection (Receuil d’Estampes d’ Aprés 
les plus Beaux Tableaux, 1768, Paris, folio, 
vol. i. p. 15, No, xxxviii. See Dr. Ruland’s Cata- 
logue of Raphael’s Works, Windsor collection, 
p. 129, No. xiii). This print may, perhaps, at 
the present time be specially mentioned in the 
columns of “N. & Q.” in connexion with the 
telephone, which Raphael has therein clearly, 
though certainly unwittingly, indicated. The 
principal figure is Hercules, who is represented as 
the God of Eloquence, and as persuading people 
by its power rather than by force. Grouped around 
him are numerous figures in various attitudes of 
the closest attention. From the lips of Hercules 
proceed a number of golden strings or wires, each 
terminating in the right or left ears of the listeners. 
For a full account of this print, see translation of 
Perrot d’Ablancourt, tome iii. fo. 51. My copy is 
unfortunately cut close, and I owe its identifica- 
tion to the courtesy of the authorities in the 
Department of Prints and Drawings, British 
Museum. Anprew W. Tuer. 


torat Arms in Caurcnes.—In “ restoring” a 
church it is necessary, we all know, to obliterate 
the history and condition of the fabric as it was 
during the sixteenth, seventeenth, and eighteenth 
centuries, and to bring it back to the style and 
taste of times as remote as possible from our own ; 
just as in “ restoring” a man to second childishness 
oblivion has to wipe out of his mind all the ac- 
quisitions of his maturer years. This delightful 
object has often been very fully attained ; and 
even in cases where the “ restoration” is as yet, 
alas ! imperfect, we may be sure that the symbol 





of the royal supremacy, the Caroline or Georgian 
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arms, painted quaintly on a board hung in front 
of the singing gallery, has long ago been cast out 
to the moles and to the bats. I, however,am a 
picker up of unconsidered trifles, and I should be 
only too glad to possess one of these obsolete and 
offensive blazons, in order that I may present it to 
a certain country church, which (like myself) still 
values the days of Sir Roger de Coverley and of 
Dr. Johnson. If, therefore, there be any such 
relic still undestroyed, hidden away in the tent of 
some civil or stical Achan, let not the 
possessor thereof be dismayed, as thinking his spoil 
worthless, but let him come to me, or to our dis- 
creet and learned Editor (who will kindly give him 
my address), and offer to vend the same for a rea- 
sonable consideration; and he need not fear, in 
these days of “restoration,” that any unpleasant 

This proposal, as the 
is genuine.” A. \ 


] 
ecciesl 


questions will be asked. 
advertisements say, Je . 
Srncutar Marriace Customs.—On Thursday, 
February 3rd, at the Judicial Committee, judg- 
ment was given in an appeal from Ceylon, in which 
some curious marriage customs were under con- 
sideration. The parties are of the Zamil tribe, 
and the question was whether a valid marriage 
had been performed, by which a large amount of 
property was involved. To constitute a legal 
marriage the wife had to “ serve rice,” prepared by 
her, to her husband and friends, including the 
“ blacksmith and washerman” of the locality. The 
Judicial Committee held that the married pair were 
not bound to prove the validity of the marriage by 
the ceremony of serving rice by the wife, and the 
giving of cloth by the husband in token that he 
would clothe her. Everarp Home CoLemay. 
71, Brecknock Road, N. 


SUPERSTITIONS ABoUT Fratuers.—A curious 
piece of superstition has recently come under my 
notice. A lady of these parts tells me the follow- 
ing story (as a fact), which illustrates the point in 
question. A young man, having been for some 
time seriously ill, at length apparently arrived 
within “a measurable distance” of death, and was 
evidently in distressing pain, tossing from one side 
to the other in the greatest agony. Nothing that 
could be done seemed to alleviate the pain. At 
length an old nurse of the family was called in, 
who, after looking at the dying youth, apparently 
detected the cause of pain. She left the room, 
and immediately returned with a flock pillow, 
which she substituted for the one being used by 
the dying man, which was made of feathers. ‘ 
immediately became calm, and died in a few 
hours. I am assured that a person cannot die on 
a pillow of game feathers, 

Tam also informed that it is very unlucky to 
keep peacocks’ feathers in one’s house. It would 
be interesting if any correspondents would com- 


He | 


| municate the recurrence of these beliefs in other 
parts of the country. Can any suggestions be 
made as to the origin of either? 
Aucernon F, Gissina. 
Agbrigg, near Wakefield. 


Tue Mysreries GLamis AND Fyviz.— 
Regarding Glamis, I should imagine it a ghosty 
sort of place. I have alw Lys heard that there is 
one chamber in which, for some centuries, two 
gamblers have been condemned to continue their 
ghostly play, and that the rattling of the dice, &c., 
is heard. The Earl of Strathmore and his eldest 
son, Lord Glamis, must each hear this once, and I 
was told by a Scotch lady of rank that the present 
lord has not forgotten the effect it had on him. 
She also told me some visitors tried to identify 
the window of the mysterious room, but failed, 
and that some went far as to examine the 
house with a view to finding the door of the room, 
but were turned back by the earl, who was very 
angry with his guests. 

The Fyvie room is supposed to contain evidence 
of some great crime. The late proprietor would 
never allow it to be opened, and I presume the 
present one will not either. So far as I know, it 
is a built-up, stone-vaulted place—not a room in 
the ordinary sense—and on the ground. 

Scotus, 


sO 


Eyre Crower’s “Execution oF THE DUKE 
DEncuien” IN THE Exnipition oF 1879.— 
In several criticisms on Mr. Eyre Crowe’s picture 
of the “Execution of the Duke d’Enghien,” 
fault is found because he has shown the lantern 
on the ground close to the newly prepared grave 
in the ditch of Vincennes instead of suspend- 
ing it, as often popularly stated, to the duke’s 
breast, in order to procure a sure aim in the dark 
to his heart. Lanfrey, however, in his History of 
Napoleon, vol. ii. p. 339, expressly states that “a 
lantern, placed close to the grave, threw its dismal 
light on this scene of murder,” and in a foot-note 
Lanfrey further adds, ‘ The anecdote of the lantern 
placed upon the duke’s heart is not true.” Scott, 
in his Life of Napoleon, alludes to this, and says 
it isan inaccurate report. Neither Alison nor Haz- 
litt mentions the lantern at all ; so the accuracy of 
Mr. Crowe’s picture, I presume, may be taken 
for granted. H. Hatt. 

Lavender Hill. 


JUVENILE Porsvits.—“N. & Q.” generally 
finds room to register curious contemporary 
fashions. So it seems to me worth its while to 
note two singular pursuits to which juveniles are 
just now much addicted. The collection (1) of 
post-marks cut from old envelopes; (2) of used 
railway tickets, the difficulty of obtaining which 
much enhances their value in the eyes of the 
young virtuost. H, C. DELevinene, 
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Axctrent Sicns.—As many curious rhymes | have an abstract of this transaction, taken from 
have been given in “‘ N. & Q.” appertaining to old | The Life and Death of that Renowned John Fisher, 
inns and taverns, I may mention one which | Bishop of Rochester, &c., by Thomas Baily, D.D., 
formerly appeared under the sign of the “ Duke of | published in 1655, London, no printer’s name. 


Cumberland ” (the butcher of Culloden), an old 
public-house upon my property, viz. :— 
“Stop Traveller, your welcome, sit at your ease, 
Pay what you call for, drink what you please.” 
And on the reverse of the swinging sign, 
“ Stop Traveller, do not be in haste 
But call, and of my liquor taste.” 
C, T. J. Moore. 
Frampton Hall, near Boston. 


Aw Earty Srettine Rerormer.—The follow- 
ing is worth a place in “ N. & Q.” A Quaker, who 
subscribes himself “ John, the servant of the Most 
High God, the former and upholder of all things,” 
&c., wrote from a place called “Great Gomara, 
on a certain island in Hungary,” a pamphlet 
entitled The Arraignment of Christendom. 
“Printed in Europe in the year 1677.” In the 
preface he says he tries to spell as people speak, 
and three advantages are pointed out as likely to 
result from this. (1) Children would learn to 
read in less time ; (2) all would learn to write 
more correctly ; (3) foreigners would master our 
pronunciation more readily. He points out that 
“‘ righteousness ” has four superfluous letters, which 
he strikes out, and spells it “ryteosnes.” Truly 
“ there is nothing new under the sun.” 

J. Y. W. MacAtister. 


Tae Prererite “ Cay.”—In M.E. can is very 
frequently used as an auxiliary before verbs in the 
infinitive to express a past tense. Cp. Androw of 
Wyntoun’s Original Chron. Scotland, ed. D. Laing 
(1872, ii. 507):— 

** He had bot sevyn yere and fourty 
Quhen he out of this liffe cax pas.” 

Two accounts have been given of this can. (1.) 
The writer of an article in the Quarterly (cxxxix. 
443) maintains that this can—O.N. kann, one of the 
tenses of kunna. The objection is that O.N. kann 
is not a preterite in meaning, although it is pre- 
terite in form. The past tense of kunna is kunni, 
which could have hardly originated the Northern 
can=did. (2.) The editors of The Destruction of 
Troy (E.E.T.S.) explain this can as equivalent 
to gan, began. But it is an objection that this 
auxiliary is often used without any inchoative 
meaning, as, for instance, in the passage above 
cited. Perhaps some of your correspondents may 
be able to throw light on this grammatical form. 

A. L. Margew. 

Oxford. 


Bisnor Fisner’s Sermon on Occasion OF THE | 


Recantation oF Ropert Barnes.—Pror. Mayor 
having given the sermon of Bishop Fisher (ante, 
p. 21), it might interest some of your readers to 


| This is the work which contains the allegation of 
Anne Bulleyn being a daughter of Henry VIII. 
“Upon the Quinguagesima Sunday (which was in the 
yeare of our redemption 1525) this holy and most learned 
Bishop preached a most excellent Sermon at S, Paul's 
Crosse; when Cardinal Wolsey, Leqgate a latere, with 
eleven Bishops and great resort of the Nobility and 
Gentry were present, which was performed with such 
fervency of faith, zeale to the Catholique Church, ana 
force of arguments (grounded upon Scripture) that one 
Robert Barnes, an Augustin Friar, and five more (in- 
fected with Lutheranism) were thereby converted and 
abjured their Errors, and for their penance stood openly 
at S. Paul's Crosse.” 
W. F. 


Dwarrs.—Authenticated instances of dwarfs 
having been exhibited of smaller size than the 
“ Midgets” are so rare that they deserve notice 
when found. 

There are two prints in my portfolio of a man 
and his wife brought from Davis Straits and ex- 
hibited at Nuremberg in or about 1768. The man 
is twenty inches high and the woman eighteen 
inches. They had achild, who lived to seventeen 
years of age and was not more than six inches 
high, the body being embalmed in the chemical 
laboratory at Rastadt. They appear only to have 
been known as the “Strasse Davit Familie.” The 
exhibitor of the Midgets, I believe, offers a bet of 
5001, which any visitor to Rastadt could win 
should the embalmed body still be preserved. 

J. E. GARDNER. 





Queries. 


We must request correspondents desiring information 
on family matters of only private interest, to affix their 
names and addresses to their queries, in order that the 
answers may be addressed to them direct. 





A Porrrait or Gortue py Georce Dawe, 
R.A.—A valuable portrait of Goethe, painted by 
the English Academician George Dawe, is sought 
for. The known facts are as follows: George 
Dawe, R.A., having received from the Emperor 
Alexander a commission to paint numerous 
Russian officers, stayed at Weimar on his way to 
St. Petersburg, and in 1819, while in Weimar, 
took the portrait of Goethe. This portrait, be- 
lieved to be a drawing, was sent to England, and 
in 1821 engraved and published by Thomas 
Wright, of 22; Newman Street, the painter's 
brother-in-law. Subsequently it was engraved by 
Posselwhite, for publication by the Society for the 

Diffusion of Useful Knowledge. At that time the 
| original was in the possession of Henry Dawe, 
| but since then it has apparently been lost sight of. 
| The Academician died in 1829, at the house of 
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his brother-in-law, Thomas Wright, the engraver. 
The enthusiasm at this moment awakened in 
Germany for everything relating to Goethe has 
led to anxious inquiry for Dawe’s portrait. Any 
one who will kindly give information as to its 
present ownership will confer a personal favour 
and aid critical research. 

J. Beavincton ATKINSON. 
Kensington. 


CaRLYLE on Mvsic.—In a little pamphlet of 
sixteen pages, measuring some 4in. by 2} in., 
privately “imprinted for Sir Henry Cole at the 
Royal Albert Hall, Kensington, mpcccixxrx.,” 
containing passages from Carlyle, J. H. Newman, 
Ecclesiasticus, and others, occurs the following 
passage from Carlyle, but no reference is given 
whence it came 

“Nothing, among the utterances allowed to man, is 
felt to be so divine. It brings us nearer to the infinite; 
we look for moments across the cloudy elements into the 
eternal sea of light, when song leads and inspires us 
Serious nations, all nations that can still listen to the 
mandate of nature, have prized song and music as the 
highest ; as a veh ele for worship, for prophecy, and for 
whatsoever i in them was divine.” 

Will any reader of Carlyle say where this is to be 
found ? F. §S. 


Exvias Daney, advocate to the Parliament of 
Bordeaux, and Judge of the Lordship of Caumont 
and Taillebourge, married Anne Bouet, of 
Caumont, in Guienne, who was born in 1669, 
and came to England about 1683 to avoid the 
persecution of the Protestants. This Anne died 
m 1721, and was buried at Camberwell. The 
only child of Elias and Anne was a daughter who, 
according to Lipscombe’s History of Bucks, be- 
came the wife of John Grubb, Esq., of Horsendon, 
in that county. Can any one afford further par- 
ticulars of Elias Daney or his relations? Is there 
any French local or other history in which he 
might be met with ? HvuGvenor. 


Lavy Ferrers, Wirt or Toomas Poyntz, 
1520.—Sir Robert Poyntz, of Iron Acton, in his 
will, dated Oct. 19, 1520, leaves to his brother 
Thomas the manor, &c., of Alderley, and continues 
“if my Lady Ferrers wife to my said brother 
should die,” and so forth, The Visitation of 
Esser, 1612 (Harleian Society, 1878), says 
“Thomas Poyntz 24 sonne mar. the wydow to the 
Lord Ferrers of Chartley, obiit sine prole 17 of 
H. 7 A° 1501.” Anne Ferrers, aged eleven, in 
1450, married Walter Devereux, who was sum- 
moned to Parliament in her right from 1461 to 
1483; and John Devereux, their son and heir, 

was summoned, as Lord Ferrers of Chartley, from 
1487 to 1497, and died in 1501. John, Lord 
Ferrers, who married Lady Cecily Bourchier, died 
in 1501, and their son was created Viscount Here- 
ford. This latter lady would seem to be the only 





widow of a Lord Ferrers likely to be alive in 
1520; and I presume had Thomas Poyntz married 
Anne Ferrers he would have been summoned to 
Parliament in his wife’s barony, and I further pre- 
sume that Anne died between the years 1483 and 
1487, as her son was not summoned to Parliament 
till the latter date—at any rate she would have 
been eighty-one in 1520. Did, therefore, Thomas 
Poyntz marry the great heiress of the Bourchiers ? 
Epuunp M. Boyte. 


Ricnarp Baxter: Dr. Bossy: Puitip 


Henry.—1. Reference was made in “N. & Q.” 
some years ago to six miniatures of Richard 
Baxter painted on copper. Of these one was 


given to Philip Henry. The name of the artist 
is requested, 

In the hall of Ch. Ch. is a picture of Dr. 
susby and Philip Henry by Riley. Any in- 
formation about this picture or the copy 1 
Westminster School would be very acceptable. 

3. Philip Henry’s diaries from 1656 to 1696 
are written with a crowquill in Goldsmith’s 
Almanacks, which measure four inches by two 
inches. 

Any one possessing one of these will much 
oblige by communicating with Marr. H. Lee. 

Hanmer, Whitchurch, Salop. 

Snrre Reeve or Liv- 
was THE WIFE OF 


Turotp, on THOROLD, 
COLN, WHOSE SISTER, GoDGIFU, 
Eart Leorric.—Is there any evidence that 
Thorold left issue? If so, where can it be found? 

Epmunp WATERTON. 

Epce Pyye,.American Parnter.—I have a 
half-length portrait of my great-grandfather, an 
excellent picture, much in the style of Sir Joshua 
Reynolds. On the back is written, “ Painted in 
America by Edge Pyne ; portrait of Sir Joseph 
Dacre Appleby Gilpin.” What is known of this 
painter? Sir Joseph was a friend of Washington, 
and stayed with him at Mount Vernon, where the 
picture was probably painted. H. ®. 


Tae Femare “ Wortntes.”—Can any brother 
or sister “ N. & Q.”-ite tell me where I may find 
the names of these ladies? I have seen them 
somewhere, and remember some of them, but I 
want the full list, and the authority for it. 
Chaucer gives us nine “good women,” but they 
are all heathens, and the list I ask for is divided 
into three “ hierarchies,” like that of the men. 

M. 

6, Delahay Street. 


Gervase Marxnam.—Can any of your corre- 
spondents inform me in which of Gervase Mark- 
ham’s numerous works, and at what date, is to be 
found the comparison of different kinds of horses 
commencing, “For swiftness what nation hath 
brought forth that horse which hath the English?” 
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He then illustrates his remarks by an account of a 


horse race which he saw at Salisburie, where a | 


black hobbie of Muister Carlton’s was “ overrunne 
by a horse of Maister Blackstone’s called Valen- 
tine, which Valentine, neither in hunting nor 
running was ever equalled.” 
I want to trace out the date of this horse race, 
but cannot find the passage in Markham’s Farrier. 
’ > 
A, Cc. B. 


Glasgow. 


Grorck Dyer.—Where was this well-known 
friend of Charles Lamb buried ? S. T. 8. 


ask for any information as 
to the descendants of Sir William Askew (or 
Ascue), of Kelsey, Lincolnshire, father of Anne 
Askew, who was burned in July, 1546. He is 
spoken of as having joined the Pilgrimage of 
Grace. I should like also to know where his 
descendants settled, as the name seems to be very 
uncommon in this country at the present time. 

H. Askew. 
totherham. 


Askew Famity.—I 


Ashwood House, Parkgate, 
[Answers to be sent direct.] 


Acoustic Jars.—I should like some informa- 
tion respecting the occurrence of these assistants 
to the passage of sound in churches. Are they of 
any real use? In what individual churches have 
they been discovered? In St. Clement’s Church, 
Sandwich, there are three acoustic jars formed in 
the wall of the chancel, situate about twenty feet 
from the floor. They are all three at the eastern- 
most extremity of the chancel, overlooking the 
altar, two in the north wall and one in the south. 

GRAHAM SANDBERG, 


Tue Scorcn 1x Potanp.— 

* Poland swarmed with Scotch settlers. They under- 
stood business, and would work, while the Pole preferred 
a life of idle gaiety. They were succeeded in that part 
of the world by the Israelites. It isnotable, indeed, that 
wherever we find that the Jews now gather the Scots 
supplied their useful services of old; while in Scotland 
itself scarce a single Jew has found a living.”—John 


Hill Burton, History of the Reign of Queen Anne, 1880, 
iM, 4 

Can the period be stated when the Scots 
flourished in Poland ? Are any of the present 


great Polish familie s descendants of these wander- 
ing merchants ? Wee 
[The seventeenth century.] 


Incemaxn’s Novets.—Where can I see a list 
of the novels of B. 8. Ingemann, the Dane, and 
which of them have been translated into English ? 
Neither the originals nor translations seem to be 
in the London Library. The only one I have ever 
met with is “ The Childhood of King Erik Menved : 
an Historical Romance... Translated from the 
Danish by J. Kesson. London, Bruce & Wyld, 
1846,” ANon, 














| bore the name of Wilhelm Waiblinger ; 


of Essex wills, 
ending about a.p. 1550, known as Stodye, Bare- 


Recisters or Essex Witis.— Is anything 
known of the present whereabouts of the registers 
beginning about a.p. 1440 and 


foote, Atte, Thompson, Leriff, Grey, Robinson, 
Carter, Curling, and Pilgrim ? Z. 
“Crere” as A Locat Surrix.—What is the 
meaning of the termination clere in Kingsclere, 
Highclere, Burghclere—names of villages on the 
northern border of Han ag ? This question 
hi is been asked before (see “N. & Q.,” 2" 8. i. 
336), and has received the reply (p. 400 that the 
affix signifies a royal residence or episcopal palace ; 
thus Kingsclere was a royal demesne in the reign 
of Queen Elizabeth, and Burghclere was_ the 
residence of the bishops of Winchester. What 


authority is there for the statement that clere ever 


meant a grand residence ! A. L. Mayuew. 
Ronert Parrox.—Where can anything be 
found about him? He wrote a Review of the 


Monarchy and Republic of Rome. Was he a 
brother of Capt. Charles and of Admiral Philip 
Patton? Debrett published for him. His Asiatic 
Monarchies appears to me a very v: _— le book, 
though ill written. He also, I see by Allibone, 
wrote Effects of Property on Society, &c. Is this 
a good book ? » A. Warp. 
Mayfair. 


Temprst Arus.—In Burke's (en. Armory, under 
the heading of “ Tempest,” the following arms are 
given :—1l. Argent, « bend sa., charged with three 
roses of the field, 2. Or, on a bend sa., 
three roses pierced of the field. 3. Argent, a bend 


seer ded or. 


between six martlets gules. 4. Sa., across between 
four martlets gules. What families of Tempest 
bear the above arms ? A. Tempest. 
Coleby, Lincoln. 
[In the Armory, 1878, 3 is not given at all; 1 and 4 


are given, but without description of the families, and 2 
is blazoned somewhat differently, as an alternative form 


of 1] 


Warstrncer Famwity.—In the kingdom of 
Wiirtemburg is a small town, Waiblingen, full of 
historical interest. It was after this place—then 
one of the principal manorial possessions of the 
imperial house of Hohenstaufen—that the famous 
Waiblingers (Italianized, Ghibellines), partisans of 
the emperor, took their name, to distinguish them- 
selves from their rivals, the Welfs (Italianized, 
Guelphs), followers of Welf of Bavaria. The 
royal house of Guelph is still represented in 
several “‘ high places,” but where are the German 
Ghibellines? I find that a leading German poet, 
and a native of the then Duchy of Wurtemberg, 
he died in 


1830, aged twenty-six only. Again, that a family 


of the same surname and duchy held leading 
| positions during the last century in the Church 
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of the Moravians or Herrnhiiters in Germany, a 
branch of which family (two generations of doctors) 
migrated into England, and here became extinct. 


Were these Waiblingers representatives of the | 


old Ghibellines ; or did they derive their surname 

from an ancestor who became known by the name 

of his manor, or that of his birthplace simply ? 
Histor, 

A Toxreyn.—The following printed notice has 
been left at my house :— 

“To the worthy inhabitants of St. John’s Wood 
Marylebo 

Ladies and Gentlemen,—We, the regular D@stmen 
this District, in the employ of T. Hobbs, Jun., humbly 
make application to you for A Christmas Box, which 
you have hitherto been so kind as to give. 

We bring our Token, which is a Copper Medal of 
Henry VIII., with Latin inscription on one side, and on 
the other side an Emblem with date, birth, coronation 
and death. 

John Turner and Fred Fox 
No Connection with the Scavengers : 


Caution.—As there are persons who go about with | 


intent to defraud us and impose on you, be so kind as 
not to give your bounty to any but those that can pro 
duce the aforesaid Token. Please not to return this Bill 

I have taken a pencil rubbing of this medal ; it 
is about the size of a five-shilling piece. Obv. : 
leg., “Henricus VIII. D.G.: Ang. Fr. Et. Hib. 
Rex.—I. D.” Field, full-faced bust of king in 
regal robes. Rev. : Field, (?) a temple with figure 
wielding what appears to be a hammer, another 
figure lying in foreground. Ex.: “ Nat. 1491. 
Cor. 24. Jun. 1509. Mort. 28. Jan. 1547 
I. D.” What is known of thismedal? Does this 
use of a medal as a token for identification exist 
elsewhere for this or any other purpose? My 
dustman told me it was found in some rubbish 
taken away from a house some years ago, and has 
been used for the above purpose ever since. 

W. SvaveNHAGEN JONES. 
79, Carlton Hill, N.W. 


Count pv’Orsay’s Pictures.— Where can I find 
a catalogue or description of the pictures which 
belonged to Count d’Orsay? I wish to identify 
some oil-paintings, chiefly of old masters, which 
are said to have been once in his possession, Un- 
luckily the pedigree of these has been lost. 
2 
AvuTnors or Quotations WanTED.— 
“ Tom loves Mary passing well, 
But Mary she loves Harry, 
While Harry sighs for bonny Bell, 
And finds his love miscarry.” 
Cross Purposes, a ballad, circa 1795. 
MERVARID, 
“She was become 
The queen of a fantastic realm ; her thoughts 
Were combinations of disjointed things ; 
And form, impalpable and unperceived 
Of others’ sight, familiar were to hers : 
And this the world calls frenzy.” . 
E. V. 


** Who fears to speak of ninety-eight, 
Who blushes at the name ?’ 


ABHBA. 


Replies. 
“TO RULE THE ROAST.” 


6™ S. 1. 


97 


mie 


| No doubt Mr. Terry is right in rejecting Dr. 
Brewer's explanation from a hypothetical raadst, 
| council, not to be found in the Danish dictionaries. 
| And I believe that most of us, when first we speculate 
| on the origin of the expression, would agree with 
Mr. Terry in supposing that it had reference to 
lministration of the roast beef. But I think 
I have shown in my Dictionary that the figure is 
taken from an earlier sense of the word roast or 
rost, viz. a rod; a sense very widely spread, and 
still pre served in the term hen-roost, Du. roest, 
| pertica gallinaria (Kilian), a rod for fowls to perch 
jon. It must be observed that the word perch 
itself has the same original signification, as shown 
in the use of the term perch, or pole, as a measure 
| of length, a measuring rod. The G. rost is applied 
| to various kinds of grating, i.e. assemblages of 
| parallel rods or bars, viz. a gridiron, a fire-grate, 
the visor of a helmet. The O.Fr. rost (whence 
rostir, Fr. rétir, to roast) signified a spit or a 
gridiron :— 


} 
the adr 


“ La dame haste le mengier, 
Molt en a fait apareiller, 
Bons chap ns en pot et en rost,” 
‘abliaux et Contes, iv. 370, 
good capons boiled and roast in the pot and on 
the spit. 
“Char de cerf ou d’oysel volant, 
Qui vuet [veut] en vost, qui vuet en pot.” 
Ibid., iv. 177. 
Polish roszt, a grate, might be a mere adoption of 
the G. rost, but the dim. roszcezka, a rod, twig, 
small branch, shows the original sense of the word. 
Now, the bearing of a rod is very generally 
taken as a symbol of authority. Thus verge (Lat. 
virga) is explained by Johnson “a rod, or some- 
thing in the form of a rod, carried as an emblem 
of authority.” And figuratively, “ Verge is the 
| compass of the king’s court, bounding the juris- 
| diction of the lord steward of the king’s house- 
| hold 
** The herauldis with thare awfull vestimentis, 
| Vith maseris [macers] upon ather of thare handis, 
To rewle the preis, with burneist silver wandis,”’ 
Lyndsay, Deploration of Q. Magdalene, 140, 





To “rule the rost,” then, or to “rule the rod,” 
would be merely a compendious expression for 
bearing legitimate rule, as symbolized by the 
carrying of a rod or wand :— 


“ This yeir sall richt and reason rule the rod,” 

| New Year’s Gift to Q. Mary in Evergreen. 
To “fall down at the roist,” in the Flyting of 
| Kennedy and Dunbar, can only have the sense of 
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bowing down to the rod or submitting to autho- 
rity :— 
“ Thou raw-mou’d rebald, fall down at the roist— 
Say Deo mircy, or I cry thee down ; 
And leave thy ryming, rebald, and thy rows.” 
H. Wepawoop., 


In more recent times this has been generally 
thought to refer to the table and sitting at the 
head of it, but Iam strongly of opinion that this 
is a corruption from the original meaning, which 
was roost, and is an allusion to the hen-roost. I 
think that is the proper construction of the follow- 
ing passage :-— 

“ Sylla rulynq the roste, & bearyng all the stroke in 
Rome (saieth J’/utarchus) was in minde and wille to take 
awaie from Cuesar, Cornel-a the doughter of Cinna the 
dictator (that is to saie, the lord great maister, or the 
lorde commaunder.) Whiche thing when he could 
neither for fear ne for hope, that is to saie, neither by 
foule meanes, nor by faire meanes bryng to passe, he 
stopped her dourie as forfaicted to the chamber of the 
citee.”—A poph. Erasmus, 1542, reprint 1877, p. 294. 


And what other can be made of the following? 
—a beggarly little cold town “ roste” in the moun- 
tains. Not “roasted,” surely, but roosted—perched 
up. It can mean nothing else. 

“ As he passed by a beggerie little toun of cold roste in 
the mountaines of Sauoye, his compaignie that were 
with hym, puttyng doubtes and questions, whether in 
that dog hole, also, wer sedicions & quereles for pre- 
eminence and superioritee, as there continually were in 
Rome, he staied and stoode still a pretie while musing 
with hymeelf, & anone, Well (quoth he) I promise you, 
I for my part had lieffer to bee the firste, or the chief 
man here, then the seconde man in Rome.”—Apoph, 
Erasmus, 1542, reprint 1877, p. 297. 

So, also, in the following passage Wolsey is “ cock 
of the walk,” as we say now :— 
** That in the Chambre of Starres 
All maters there he marres ; 
Clappyng his rod on the borde, 
No man dare speke a worde, 
For he hathe all the sayenge, 
Without any renayenge ; 
He rolleth in his recordes, 
He sayth, How saye ye, my lordes? 
Ta nat my reason good ? 
Good euyn, good Robyn Hood ! 
Some say yes, and some 
Syt styll as they were dom: 
Thus thwartyng ouer thom,* 
He ruleth all the roste 
With braggynge and with bost ; 
Borne vp on euery syde 
With pompe and with pryde, 
With, trompe vp, alleluya !” 
Skelton’s Why come ye nat to Courte? (about 1520). 


And in Colin Clout :— 


* But at the playsure of one 
That ruleth the roste alone,’”"—L. 1020. 


In those passages in Skelton where roast is cer- 


tainly meant, the word is spelled without the final e: | his audience by force of his eloquence. 


thumbs.’ 





“ Grimbaldus gredy, snatche a puddyng tyl the rost be 
redy.” Magnyfycence, 1. 1179. 
“ Or pescoddes they may shyll, 
Or elles go rost a stone.” 
Why come ye nat to Courte? 1. 109. 

But I rely most on the following passage from 
the Polycronicon, first printed in 1482 by Caxton. 
Alexander is warned to stint his ambition, and is 
told that although a big tree, which has been grow- 
ing many years, may be “ rosted” in readily, yet 
the bird may be beaten down by the boughs and 
killed if the tree falls—as I have heard my father 
describe a raven was which had built its nest 
many years in the same tree in the village where 
he was born. They felled the tree, and the raven, 
which would not forsake its nest, was killed by 
the branches as the tree fell. 

“* Meotydes sente a letter to Alysaunder in this manner- 
yf goddes wolde that the hauynge of thy bodye were 
euen to the coueyteyse of thy soule/ the worlde myghte 
not receyue the/ whether thou knowe not that trees that 
growe longe tyme be rosted in a lytell whyle/ than take 
hede and beware that thou falle not with the tree whyle 
thou takest to y° bowes. Oft the lyon is mete to smale 
beestes and to fowles and rust destroyed yron.”—Poly- 
cronicon, 1527, f. 120. 

All these instances are earlier than that quoted 
by Mr. Terry, and prove that roost and roast 
were even then quite distinct words. R. R. 

Boston, Lincolnshire. 


Hazlitt, in his English Proverbs and Proverbial 
Phrases, refers to Skelton’s Why come ye nat to 
Jourte? about 1520, for this expression ; but it 
occurs still earlier in the Debate of the Carpenter's 
Tools, about 1500, printed by Halliwell in his 
Nuge Poetice, p. 17 :— 

“ Whatsoeuer ye brage our boste, 
My mayster yet shall reule the roste.” 
In Andrew Kingesmyl’s work entitled A most 
Excellent and Comfortable Treatise for all such as 
are in any Maner of Way either troubled in Mynde 
or afilicted in Bodie, 1577, p. 20, the phrase occurs 
in a noteworthy connexion, “ Let us not look heere 
to rule the roste, but to be rosted rather of Rulers.” 
XI. 


As a suggestion in explanation of the word rost, 
I am inclined to think it is a contraction of 
rostrum or roster. Rostrum is explained by Todd, 
Webster, and Latham to mean “a common plead- 
ing place in Rome, where orations, funeral 
harangues, &c., were made. Also a platform or 
elevated spot from which a speaker addressed his 
audience.” If-one were living in those times, and 





| a man had said to us, Cicero “ ruled the rostrum,” 
jwe should have understood the idiom to mean 
| that he had carried away or raled the passion of 
We have 


s > ro | similar phrases—* He commanded the attention 
* Turning one thumb over another,—“twiddling his | Of the House”; “His eloquence forced them to 
| submit "—by which we signify that the mass of a 
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people or an audience become for the time being | more than probable ; but that in most instances 


dominated, ruled, and made captive, as it were, by 
the speaker. If this should be considered a little 
too far-fetched, Mr. Terry will find from the 
same authorities that Roster (German) =a list of 
persons liable to acertainduty. If this be so, then 
“the Duke of Burgoyne ruling the rost” must 
have meant that he ruled the king’s cabinet—his 
immediate counsellors, his audience. They were 
“persons liable to a certain duty” toward the 
king, and this they forfeited by becoming tools of 
the duke. In the sense of “persons liable to a 
certain duty,” they might have been spoken of as 
rosters; so, in the Roman sense, the duke’s elo- 
juence, bribery, &c., ruled this rostrum. 
W. Barrineton p’ALMEIDA. 





Rev. James Serces (6% §, iii. 8).—Through 
the kindness of a friend at Lincoln I have obtained 
an answer to this inquiry. Mr. Serces, although, 
as he records in his will, “ born in the Church of 
Geneva,” took Anglican orders, and became Vicar 
of Appleby, in co. Lincoln, so far back as 1727-8, 
and died in London in 1762. I may further note 
—what, were it anything more than an uncor- 
rected printer’s error, might have had an interest 
for Mr. Thoms—that in Burn’s History of the 
Foreign Refugees, at p. 157, this gentleman’s name 
appears as Serres. That this, however, is no autho- 
rized variation, but a mere misprint, the beautiful 
writing of the original, of which the extract, where 
the signature occurs, professes to be a transcript, 
leaves not a shadow of doubt. He was “ nearly 
related ” (query, how) to another member of the 
great body of literati of refugee origin, the Rev. 
William Fraigneau, Regius Professor of Greek in 
the University of Cambridge during 1744-50. 

H. W. 

New Univ. Club, 


Centenarians (6 §, iii, 7),—That the death 
of five reputed centenarians should be recorded in 
the one month of December, 1780, is hardly re- 
markable, for in fact it is a little below the 
average of the year, as sixty-seven are stated to 
have died in that year, which is rather more than 
five and a half per month. Mr. Hoteare will 
find a very full list of these deaths in James 
Easton’s Human Longevity, 8vo., 1799, which 
shows that in the ten years from 1780 to 1789 the 
deaths of 372 centenarians had been reported. The 
ages of these were: of 100 years, 40 ; from 101 to 
{05 years, 163; from 106 to 110 years, 97 ; from 111 
to 115 years, 38 ; from 116 to 120 years, 19 ; over 
120 years, 15, 
very remarkable “ facts,” it will be well to refer to 
the work of Mr. Thoms, Human Longevity: its 
Facts and its Fictions. That one or more of these 





After reading the record of these | 


reputed centenarians really deserved the title is | 


the age was considerably exaggerated is certain. 
EpwarD Souty. 
Is it worth while to record such extracts from 
old obituaries? It requires very little study of 
Mr. Thoms’s book to make one refuse all faith to 
them. On reading Mr. Horcarte’s letter I went 
to my bookcase and took down a volume of the 
Annual Register ; it chanced to be that for 1772. 
I spent a couple of minutes in glancing through the 
“Chronicle,” and found no fewer than seventy 
deaths stated to be at a hundred years and upwards. 
This may show Mr. Hoicate how common was 
supposed centenarianism in the last century. 
’. F. S. Warren, M.A. 
Farnborough, Banbury. 


O7« 


Vevasquez (6% §, ii, 427; iii. 74).—The best 
authorities in Spain are, beyond doubt, the Mad- 
razos and Ochoas, who have held a high and well- 
merited position in the world of arts and letters 
for three generations. El Sefior Don Pedro de 
Madrazo, member of the Royal Academy of Fine 
Arts of San Fernando and Director-in-Chief of 
the Academy of History, Madrid, author of the 
well-known and appreciated Catalogo Descriptivo 
é Historico del Museo del Prado de Madrid, 1872, 
says on p. 600, under No. 1060, “ que pasa por 
retrato de Velazquez” (passes for a likeness of 
Velasquez) ; and in speaking of the figure in “ Las 
Meninas,” under No. 1062, he asserts positively 
that it is a portrait of the master himself (“el 
pintor D. Diego de Silva est’ ejecutando en un 
gran lienzo los dos retratos unidos,” &c.). This 
last portrait is the most important and authentic 
of the master. See note to the introduction of 
Mémoire de Velazquez sur 41 Tableaux envoyés par 
Philippe IV. & UEseurial (Paris, 1874), by Le 
Baron Ch. Davillier, pp. 13-14 (“Le portrait de 
Velazquez le plus authentique est celui du célébre 
tableau ‘ De las Meninas,’ ot le peintre,” &c,.); and 
he then goes on to speak of another as also being 
most authentic :— 

‘* Parmi ceux qui existent dans les collections publiques 
ou privées, le portrait que posséde le Musée de Valence 
parait le plus authentique et rappelle bien, malgré son 
état de détérioration, la figure ‘De las Meninas.’ C'est 
de ce tableau peu connu que s’est inspiré mon excellent 
ami Fortuny. No. 340 de ce Musée établi dans l’ancien 
couvent del Carmen serait-ce le portrait que Velazquez 
peignit 4 Naples, et qu’il envoya a son gendre Bautista 
del Mazo Martinez!” 

Fortuny, the celebrated painter, an acknow- 
ledged authority (who died in 1874), said to the 
writer that it was after consultation with the best 
experts in Madrid he determined to make the 
beautiful etching which now adorns the Baron 
Davillier’s work from the portrait in the Valencia 
Museum. There is another portrait of Velasquez 
mentioned as authentic by Don Pedro de Madrazo, 
formerly owned by Don José, his father, which 
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was sold previous to 1840, and has been lost sight 
of since. Can this be the one owned by the Earl 
of Ellesmere, of which G. D. T. speaks ? 

A replica, or more likely a copy, of the “ Me- 
ninas” is to be found in the gallery of Mr. Banks, 
Kingston Lacy, Dorsetshire. 

Wa. H. Srewarr. 


22, Cours la Reine, Paris. 

“Tron-mouLp” (6 §, iii. 9).—Yes, certainly. 
Two words have been confused, viz. tron-mole, a 
spot due to iron, or resembling rust ; and tron- 
mould, a yellow lump of earth or stone found in 
some chalk pits, a kind of ore (Phillips). Excre- 
scent d after 1 is not uncommon. The trees called 
alder and elder both bear names into which an 
intrusive d has found its way ; and Shakespeare’s 
alderliefest is for all rliefe st, dearest of all. Mr. 
Terry’s quotation is well worth having; it is 
certainly “a find.” Compare P. Plowman, B. xiii. 
275, 315. Water W. SKEart. 

Cambridge. 


“(Qvop Fruir Essk,” &c. (6 S. ii. 468 ; iii. 73). 
—The lines for which there is inquiry were written 
upon the tomb of John Wiles in Lavenham 
Churchyard, Suffolk, who died in 1694, and they 
appear in an English form on a tomb at Amwell, 
Herts, in 1773 :— 

“ That which a being was, what is it? show: 

That being which it was, it is not now. 

To be what 'tis, is not to be, you see: 

That which now is not, shall a being be.” 
The Latin lines were first printed from the 
epitaph in J. Kirby’s Historical Account of 
Prints of Monasteries, &c., in Suffolk, 1748, p. 22. 
They are also examined in Gent. Mag. for 1787, 
vol. lvii. p. 579; Mirror of Literature, Nov. 29, 
1828; H. M'‘Keon’s Inquiry into Birthplace, 
&c., of Rev. W. Gurnall, Woodbridge, 1830, App. 
pp. 139-53 ; and “N. & Q.,” 5" §. iv. 280, 332 ; 
vi. 439, 

Some other lines may_be put in comparison 
with them :— 

* Esse, fuisse, fore, tria florida sunt’sine flore ; 

Nam simul omne perit, quod fuit, est et erit, 
Quod fuit, est et erit, perit articulo brevis hore ; 
Ergo quid prodest esse, fuisse, fore?” 
These are mentioned by Corn. a Lapide in his 
Commentary on Isaiah, ch. xxiv. v. 10. They 
also appear in Carm. Prov. Loci Comm., Lond., 
1588, p. 147. Ep. Marsuatt. 


I venture to offer another translation of this 
most curious epitaph, equally literal with the 
“Toby Watt” rendering, yet conveying more 
solemn truth. Premising that esse, to be, implies 
existence or life, the quaint couplet may be con- 
strued thus :— 

“ The life which was, is what it is (sc. defunct); which 


life which is (i.e, the present or earthly) is not life ; 
what is not, is (and) will be life.” 

The last clause asserts the reality of the spirit’s 
life in Hades, and also the more perfect and 
enduring life of the resurrection-state. 

I would express all in the following metrical 
version, in which I have attempted to retain the 
spirit as well as the epigrammatic and repetitive 
ring of the original :— 

“ Soon life, frail life, doth lifeless close ; 
Life—mock-life found, e’en whilst life flows : 
Hence life is not life, though life's seed, 

Life after life being life indeed.” 
E. Witson Cook. 

Stevington Vicarage, Bedford, 

P.S.—Since penning the foregoing, the Rev. R. 
Parrott, Vicar of Great Amwell, has sent me a 
transcript of the inscription on a stone near the 
south side of the chancel of his church, obtained 
he says) with difficulty, owing to obliterations, 
and bearing the date “1773.” This is in many 
respects not dissimilar to mine. 

[It is exactly the same as that given above by Mr. 
MARSHALL. 


This curious epitaph, which is formed out of 
two Latin words, might have been seen fifty years 
ago in Lavenham Churchyard, Suffolk, placed 
beneath the name of one John Wiles, a bachelor, 
who died in 1694 :— 

** Quod fuit esse quod est, quod non fuit esse quod esse, 

Esse quod est non esse, quod est non, erit esse.” 

It may be translated thus :— 
“ What John Wiles has been 

Is what he is; [a bachelor] 

What he has not been 
Is what he is ; [a corpse] 

To be what he is, 
Is not to be ; [a living creature] 

He will have to be 
What he is not [ dust}.” 

Witiiam Pratt. 
115, Piccadilly. 


A correspondent of the Mill Hill Magazine 
vol. ii. (1875), p. 220, gave the following epitaph, 
copied from a tombstone in the chapel-yard at 
Ansby, in Leicestershire, the birthplace of Robert 
Hall. It contains a translation of the Latin lines 
in question, though even with the translation 
the construction is by no means clear :— 

“Sacred to the Memory of Mr. Walter Overton, late 
Minister of the Gospel at Oundle, Northampton, died 
April, 1753. 

Quod fuit ease quod est, quod non fuit esse quod esse ; 
Esse quod est, non esse quod est, non esse erit esse, 
That which it hath been, is that which it is to be (7.¢.@ 
body) ; To be that which it hath not been is that which 
it is to be (¢.¢. it hath not been a spiritual body which it 
is to be). To be then what it is (viz. a body) and not to 
be what it is (a natural body) is not to be what it shall 
be (viz. a spiritual body which it shall be). Is to be and 
not to be (viz, not a natural body, but a spiritual body).” 





life was not what is life (ie. worthy of the name): the 


The lines compose two hexameters, and seem 
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to belong to the days of monkish Latinity. They 

can hardly have appeared first in the epitaph. 
Mitt Hiri. 

i. 9).—I suspect that 

slang teri, due 

{ 10} eT, for whic h 

a word of some 


“ Pot-waLL” (6™ 5S. ii 
pott-wall is a mere — Ol 


to an undue shortening of pot-2 


» Webster’s Dictionas /. It was 
po olitic il importance. Jfof-wall stands for pot- 
tlloper’s chamney. W. W. SKEAT. 
iy L 


Cambridge. 


t a tenement with a 





Mr. Dyrmonp tells us th 
pot-wall means a tenement with a chimney for 
aressing victuals, I am glad to know that . for | 


fully word pot 


it explains f the iing of the 


uler, often written in dictionaries pot-walloper. 


I knew that pot-waller was a man who had a 
room in which he « yuld boil l pot, but that tl 
means chimney, is new to me before the first 


Reform B ll, r bor vhs, North impt« n ana 


Preston, for ¢ xample, pot-wallers voted for Members 








of Parliament. Oldfield, in his Representative 
Government, !says that in Preston all the inha- 
bitants had votes; but here he is wrong. If an 


a chimney he 
now, here 


inhabitant lived in a room without 
had no vote. Pot-wallers have no vote 
The rights of the old con 


they must surely have all died or removed. At 
Bedford, before the first Reform Bill, all house- 
holders had votes, even those who were not rated 


and there 


to the poor, 
old qualification. 


who vote under the 
Carshalton, Surrey. 


The use 
derivative, pot-waller, 
parliamentary elect 
tinued temporarily by the 


W. 


of this word is illustrated by its 
t one of the old 
whose rights 


Reform Act. 


were con- 


“ Pot- 


ors, 


classes of 


stituents were reserve d, but | 


is still a small list of men | 


“ When other lovers in arms ac 
Rejoice their chief delight.” 


found 








The word is to be everal time 
Shakespeare ; cf., for instance, Minter Tul 
v. 15 (Globe ed. — 
‘When my g d falcon made her f r 5 
Thy father 8 ground 
Bury is obviously Teutonic in its origin, beit 
derived from A.-S. byrgan, -ean, -ian, to bury, « 
byrian, byrgvan, Xe to raise mound, | 
Bosworth). A.-S. version of St. Luk Gros} 
(Bosworth), ix. 5 * Drihten, yi me re 
byrigan winne ft er’ and Orm l m, 15,254 :— 
“ To birzen i kirrkegard.’ 
B TTo or re ( from A.-S ri 
F. C. Birxst Perry 
Cc Lill 
On reading your correspondent’s query to tl 


across, I turned to 


D clronary. I find 


derivation of 


Etymologi il 








“ across is short for on-cross, like al for on-h 
He adds, “I do not find the full form on-cr 
and the word was probably formed by analogy. 
Curiously enough, [ was yesterday reading Cax- 


ton’s Luf of Charles the Grete, and came acr 

the following passage. Caxton, having related tl 
di at Roncesvalles and the death of Roland 
says that when Charles “came he fonde R 
exspyred, hys hondes in crosse upon hys vysage, al 





aster 


Mana 


| stratched,” sig. M iii, back, col. 1. Here th 
words im crosse are a translation of the original 
en crotr, As perhaps the only instance of the 
full form, this passage is interesting. orre 


wallers,” says Serjeant Stephen, were “ such as | 
cook their own diet in a fireplace of their own” 
(Commentaries, ii. p. 386, ed. 1868). This word 


of ; a perverted « derivati on, 


, is 


to liquid 


may serve as an instance 
From their amen ibility 
commonly supposed that pot-wa 


from the pots of 


infl lences, it 
ers 


beer which they imbibe at election 


times; and thus an honourable name has fallen 

into discredit. Epwarp H. Marsuaty, M.A. 
“Cross”: “Across ‘Bury” (6% §. ii. 429), 

—We may safely conclude that cross is derived 


from F. croix, and that across is a hybrid, being 
from on and cross, just as we have aboard, around 
(a hybrid also), asleep, &c. Both the words cross 
and rood are found in The Vision of William con- 
cerning Piers the Plowman. The former seems 
gradually to have ‘supplanted the latter. Dr. 
Stratmann, in his Old English Dictionary, quotes 
one crosse, across, from the Morte d’Arthure. Across 


occurs in Surrey’s Complaint of the Absence of her | 
| word 


Lover, &c.:— 


are so called | 


Ba 


he 
5. J. 


derivation of bury from “t 


to Prof. Skeat. 
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spondent’s 
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obirata ” 


The word cross is certainly a derivation of croi 
from Latin crucem. The Italian form is er 
and the Spanish cruz, from the same orig 
From the Low Latin crucea (formed from crucem 
came It. croccia, Fr. crosse, a crosier—a term whi 
seems in the first instance to have desi gnate d the 


bearer, afterwards the pastoral staff itself (Wels] 
fion b, not esgot, probably a misprint in Mr. 
Porr’s query Crook is probably a different word 
altoge the r; its cognates, at any rate, are the Frencl 
croc whose diminutive i crochet ’ Gaelic crocan 
Welsh crag, and its origin seems to be Teutonic 
The Welsh for cross is croes, which seems to be a 
loan-word from the English, and not native. 
Bury, burial, &c., is sometimes referred to the 
German bergen in the sense of hide in the 
ground, but the original idea seems rather to be 
that of a mound thrown up for purposes of defence, 
from A.-S. beorgan, to defend. Hence a sepvlchral! 
mound or barrow. Burrow is the same word, 
literally a place of shelter. C. JERRAM. 


esqo 


6™ §S, ii, 5%).—Nugent writes this 


“ CHaer ” ( 
Littré’s derivation no doubt 


chilet, 


is 
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correct. The word may have come thus : casa, 
castra, castrellum, castellum, castelletum, chastelle- 
tum, chastelet, chitelet; by contraction, chalet, 

R. 5. Caarnock. 

Nice. 

“Gate” (6 §. ii, 489).—G@ale is decidedly 
English, in the ordinary sense of the word—as 
English as duty, Bible, faith, and country. Of 
course I do not use “ English” in the new-fangled 
and narrow sense of Germanic only, which would 
exclude two-thirds of the words in Shakespeare 
and our English dictionary. This would be 
neither patriotic nor logical. Gale is the Danish 
gal, furious, or possibly gal, blast, Irish ; anyhow, 
it is not Low Dutch. BrITANNICcvs, 


“ Curnoarp ” (6" §. ii. 468).—This query calls 
to my recollection an event in my early childhood 
by which I am able to give an instance of the use 
of this word in its etymological sense. 

When I was a boy there were few children’s 
books, and those dear. Whenever I had any 
money I always spent it in books (which weakness 
has continued with me, to a great extent, up to 
the present time). On one of these occasions, 
about fifty years ago, when I had only one shilling 
to spend, | bought The Life of Sergeant Dale, 
by Mrs. Sherwood, I believe. The sergeant was a 
soldier in India, and had a little girl, whether his 
own or adopted, I forget. After a time, the good 
sergeant obtained his discharge and a pension. 
The furnishing of their little house was an excit- 
ing subject for the little girl, and is described at 
considerable length. I remember her delight with 
the new tea-things. She is represented as arrang- 
ing the cups and saucers on, or in, the cupboard 
in the corner against the return of the sergeant. 
I pondered over this word. I was always hearing 
it called cubboard. I made a mental note that it 
should be cup-board, because cups were put away 
in it, which reason 1 had never suspected before. 
I was about five years old then, and too shy to ask 
questions about such things. I had not many 
books, because I had not many people to give me 
the necessary shillings to buy them. This book 
was afterwards given to my younger brothers, to 
whom I was obliged to give all my childish 
possessions when 1 was considered to be too big 
for them, which causes me a pang even now, and 
caused me agony atthe time. They would quickly 
destroy it. I remember the book distinctly. It 
was a feap. Svo., with limp pasteboard covers, cut 
flush, covered with dirty red paper, with the title 
printed on the outside. Cu, Ex. Ma. may be 
glad of this instance if he cannot meet with 
another. Probably a copy of the book might be 
found, seeing that Mrs. Sherwood was a popular 
writer. I dare trust my memory, although it is 
fifty years since. 

This brings to my recollection a circumstance 





connected with another of my childish treasures, 
When about six or seven I had half-a-crown to 
spend. This gave me more scope in the choice of 
a book. I bought a small work, with roan back 
and marbled paper sides, called New Year's Gift. 
It had three or four engravings, and I remember 
some of the contents now. The possession of such 
atreasure nearly turned my head, and I determined 
to commemorate it in a “ copy of verses,” of which 
I remember two lines :— 
**T bought it at Mister Cussons’, 
And it was picked out of dozens.” 
I remember it bothered me a bit to find a rhyme 
for Cussons, but I fancy I managed it very well. 
These lines tickled the fancy of my father so much 
that he showed them to everybody who came to 
the house. Being shy and sensitive, this used to 
make me cry with vexation, and run away and 
hide myself behind doors or anywhere when I saw 
a stranger coming. I also determined never to 
write any more verses. J never wrote another. 
Meeting Robert Browning, about a year ago, I 
mentioned this to him, ending with “ probably I 
also might have been a poet if I had not been 
thus cruelly nipped in the bud.” He turned round 
with a bland smile, and replied, “ Ah, my friend, 
be very, very thankful to those who nipped you in 
the bud ; you don’t know what they have saved 
you from.” R. R. 
Boston, Lincolnshire, 


See the account of Belshazzar’s feast in the 
E. E. Alliterative Poems, ed. Morris, B. 1440, 
where we are told how the servants “couered 
mony a cup-borde with clobes ful quite.” 

** Beside these, the maior of London claimed to serue 
the queene with a cup of gold, and a cup of assaie of the 
same, and that twelue citizens should attend on the cup- 
boord, and the maior to haue the cup and cup of assaie 
for his labor: which petition was allowed.”—Holinshed, 


Chronicle, 1577, vol. iii. p. 930. 
Xi. 

Prixce Rorert’s Cottection or Parntincs 
(6 S. ii. 511).—I have one from this—an “ Ecce 
Homo,” sold at its dispersion to the unlucky 
Admiral Byng, and purchased from the Admiral’s 
executors by a Mr. Miller, whose widow left it to 
my grandfather. The face is said to be by 
Leonardo da Vinci, probably by an old master ; 
the remainder by another hand, a pupil, perhaps, 
and out of drawing. 

I shall be happy to show the picture to your 
correspondent interested, Hervert Pucu. 


Locat Bett Raynes 6% S. ii. 514).—On the 
arrival at Derby of the London coach bringing 
fish, the news, it is said, was announced by the 
church bells, each peal, as the coach passed, taking 
up the tale. Thus St. Peter’s, six bells, stood near 
the entrance to the town, and was the first to cry 
“ Here’s fresh fish come to town; here’s fresh 
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fish come to town.” Next came All Saints’, with 
its peal of ten : “ Here’s fine fresh fish just come 
into the town; here’s fine fresh fish just come 
into the town.” Close by All Saints’ stood St. 
Michael’s, with but three bells, and one of them 
cracked, enviously suggesting, “They stink’n; 
they stink’n,” but quickly answered, a furlong 
further on, by the six of St. Alkmund’s, with “ Put 
more salt on ’em, then; put more salt on ’em, 
then.” C. M. 

Warrington. 

The three bells at Burton Stather, on the brow 
of the hill overlooking the Trent in N.W. Lincoln- 
shire, were supposed to ask, “Who ring best? 
who ring best ?” to which the two at Luddington, 
on the other side of the river, replied, “ We two ; 
we two!” a ae 

Winterton, Brigg. 

Shipton-on-Cherwell and Hampton Gay are very 
near together, and, though in different rural 
deaneries and in different patronage, are at present 
both held by the same incumbent. The metal in 
the two campaniles, less than a quarter of a mile 
asunder, resounds, says the local legend, after a 
wedding in this wise :— 

“ Hampton bell and Shipton two 
Proclaim the joys of Tom and Sue. 
Witiiam Winxc. 


” 


Steeple Aston, Oxford. 


“Atk” (6S. iii. 9).—Is it not hard that in 
many cases, as in the present one, the query is so 
obscurely put that the riddle is to know what is 
meant? If the querist means that alk Barwe 
occurs as equivalent to at Barwe, then I have no 
hesitation in saying that alk is a misprint for atte, 
t.¢., at the. Alk cannot be Saxon, for the plain 
reason that the letter k does not properly belong 
to the Saxon alphabet; moreover, alk is mere 
nonsense. I wish to record here the fact that I 
am frequently baffled by the obscure terms in 
which queries are stated. 

Water W. Sxear. 

Cambridge. 


Toe Surname Uctow (6" §. iii. 148).—Some 
information regarding this surname might be 
obtained on inquiry of the Rev. W. B. Pope, the 
well-known Methodist minister. His brother, : 
missionary in India, and a master of the Tamil 
and other languages, is called the Rev. George 
Uglow Pope. WEsTMONAST. 


Damsons (6 S. iii. 8)—Although Surrey is 
not a damson country, the old little damsons can, 
or could recently, be obtained in the neighbour- 
hood of Godalming and Guildford. One Thompson, 
at Pirbright, has, or had, them. 

Hic et Usiave. 

If HeRMENTRUDE requires prune damsons, they 





may be obtaiend in Leighton Buzzard market at 

the proper season. They grow at the foot of the 

Chiltern Hills, at the point where the clay soil 

mixes with the chalk. It is a curious fact that 

they are unproductive, or nearly so, on the ad- 

joining clay soil. E. L 
Leighton Buzzard. 


The prune damson is grown at Northfleet, South- 
fleet, and Swanley, Kent. Jas. Curtis. 


It may interest Hermenrrupe to know that we 
do not eat damsons in South Lancashire. We are, 
however, partial to damsels. I have just bought a 
jar of “damsel” jam—at least, that is what the 
boy called it, and the “improved” name is to be 
heard in any of our fruit markets. J. BR. 

Leigh, Lancashire. 


GipratTar Queries (6 §. iii. 7). —“ Mrs. 
Chetwynds S” is Mrs. Chetwynd Stapylton, wife 
of Major-General Granville Anson Chetwynd, who 
assumed the name of Stapylton. See the title of 
Viscount Chetwynd. EBoRAcuUM. 


Why is a “native” of Gibraltar called a “ rock 
scorpion ” } Jas. Curtis. 


“Sprarep” (6% §. iii. 107, 134).—This word 
is commonly used in Pembrokeshire instead of 
“ chapped,” and, I believe, in other parts of Wales 
also. S. M. Kixestey Kinesiey, 


Francis Mostey, Rector or Roiieston (6% 
S. iii. 48, 134).—He was married by licence to 
Jane Ellis, spinster, at the church of Berwick-in- 
Elmet, June 18, 1693. They were both buried at 
Rolleston, and in the church is a monumental in- 
scription giving the names of their numerous 
children (Shaw’s Staffordshire, i. p. 55). His pedi- 
gree may be seen in Burke’s Commoners, iii. p. 579, 
and hers in the same volume, a few pages before 


(p. 555). A. S. E. 


VvvV 


Tae Scrname “Sansome” (6" §. ii. 287, 436).— 
Very probably my friend, and relation by marriage, 
Mr. Thomas Sansome, surgeon, of West Bromwich, 
Staffs., might be able to supply some of the in- 
formation desired as to the origin and armorial 
bearings of his family, which formerly resided at 
Evesham. I may also record that the name, “8. 
Sansum, jun.,” appears upon a signboard, No. 121, 
Vyse Street, in this town. Possibly both patro- 
nymics are identical in origin with that of the 
celebrated family, in which for generations, by 
hereditary tenure, descended from father to son 
the office of public executioner of Paris—the 
patriarchal race of Sanson, the head of which for 
the time being was variously known as the 
common bourreau, the exécuteur des hautes euvres, 
or, more distinctively, as Monsieur de Paris—this 
last a title which he thus hears in common with 
the metropolitan archbishop himself. Of the 
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family of Sanson a biography has appeared at 
Paris ; and a curious incident in the career of one 
of its members is related in an article by Isabella 
F. Romer, illustrated by George Cruikshank, in 
Bentley's Miscellany, vol. xi. p. 453. 

It may be well to mention that the biographical 
work of which I have spoken above has been 
translated into English, under the title of “ Memoirs 
of the Sanson Family: Seven Generations of Exe- 
cutioners. Compiled from Private Documents in 
the possession of the Family (1688-1847). By 
Henri Sanson. Translated from the French, with 
an Introduction, by Camille Barrére.” London, 
crown 8vo, n.d. 

The name, in this latter form, must have existed 
in England a century and a half ago. We have 
a work of fiction—a “ moral satire” the author, 
perhaps, intended it to be—entitled The Sisters ; 
or, the History of Lucy and Caroline Sanson, 
Entrusted to a False Friend, London, 1754, 2 vols., 
small 8vo, This work, reprinted in Harrison’s 
Novelist’s Magazine, was the production of the 
notorious and unfortunate Dr. Dodd. It is a most 
flagitious performance ; the author, as I take it, 
inflicting by its publication an injury upon society 
far more serious than that which he effected, and 
for which he suffered, by his forgery of the name 
of the Earl of Chesterfield. 

Wituiam Bares, B.A. 

Birmingham, 

My attention has only just been drawn to a 
discussion in “N, & Q.” as to this name. To 
show it is not extinct in its form “Sansom,” I 
enclose a programme of an entertainment held at 
Stratford on Dec. 2, 1880, in which a Mr. Sansom 
took part. I had the honour of seeing the speci- 
men “alive and in good condition,” and he 
acquitted himself in a manner that would show 
there was no falling off in the family genius. 

J. Braprorp JarRvIs. 


“Hort” (6% §S. ii, 264, 316, 357, 394, 413, 
155).—Mr. Tancock says that the stomach will 
be no help to me, of course a very serious con- 
sideration. But surely the astonishment he seems 
to express (“Can it possibly be”) at the derivation 
of that word from ordéua and €yevv is somewhat 
strange, as it is given in so well known a lexicon 
as Parkhurst’s. That derivation was, indeed, fixed 
in my mind from very early times, and I no more 
doubted it than I did the ordinarily given one 
of ceremony, until I read a recent number of 
“N. & Q.” However, I find that great philo- 
logist Prof. Curtius does indeed consider oréuayos 
to be a diminutive of ordua; and, as it originally 
meant the throat or gullet, I suppose the funda- 
mental idea was the smaller opening of that as 
compared with the mouth. Prof. Curtius, how- 
ever, supplies instances of names derived from 





Homer. Achilles, he thinks, means a holder 
either of a people or of a stone, and the name of 
the rich coward Echepolus is of similar origin, 
Surely this is sufficient to prove that the idea is 
at least not ridiculous, which is all that I contend 
for. With regard to my making out my case if I 
can, “as far as holt is concerned,” surely the onus 
probandi is not with me. My object was to 
obtain from those more learned than myself some 
explanation of the word Ogshete, and I thought 
that the second syllable might be connected with 
shade, particularly as a more common spelling was 
shed, and that both might be forms of the Anglo- 
Saxon sceat. Pror. Skeat ridiculed this, because 
sceat means sheet. Now this I was aware of, but 
thought that, as a sheet implies something ex- 
tended or spread out, the fundamental idea of 
shade might be connected with it. JI cannot see 
the use of ridicule in such an inquiry, but should 
like to see some light thrown upon the matter. 
Pror. Sxeart is a very high authority, but he has 
not yet stated that shefe and holt are connected. 
I have never seen Okeshed spelled with the last 
syllable as holt ; whilst I believe the orthography 
Oxshott on the direction posts is very recent. 

If not taking up too much space, I should like 
also to inquire about the origin of the name of 
a small place near Greenhithe, in Kent, called 
Knockholt. A few weeks ago I showed that the 
village near Sevenoxks, now generally called by 
that name, should really be Nockholt, the date of 
the mistake being about seventy years ago. But 
the smaller place near Greenhithe is really (to 
judge by the map in Hasted’s History of Kent) 
Knockholt. It is in the parish of Swanscombe, 
a word said to be derived from the camp of Swend 
(to use Mr. Freeman’s spelling of the name of 
Cout’s father). I am learning caution in sug- 
gestion, but I should like to know the signification 
of the syllable Knock in the word. Holt is, of 
course, wood, « locality I should like now to get 
out of, W. T. Lyxw. 

Blackheath. 


T am glad that Mr. Lywwn has directed attention 
to the vile modern vulgarism of pronouncing Elt- 
ham, Grantham, and Lewisham, El-tham, Gran- 
tham, Lewi-sham. There are two villages in this 
neighbourhood called respectively Cleatham and 
Elsham, The old inhabitants, poor and rich, 
always pronounced them properly ; but, as I have 
heard, some forty years ago certain persons came 
from the South who, shocked at the ignorant 
rusticity of the natives, undertook to correct them, 
and carefully pointed out that the genteel way of 
talking was to say Clea-tham, and El-sham. A 
very ignorant person, who was for a short time my 
tutor in or about the year 1846, dwelt strongly 
upon this, and as I dreaded that he would enforce 


€xetv with a substantive, found in our old friend | his philological heresy with the stick, I became 
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for a time an “occasional conformist.” At all 
other times I have used the provincial manner, as 
I believe all persons hereabouts yet do who have 
not been curefully educated to the contrary. 
Epwarp Peracock. 

Bottesford Manor, Brigg. 

Your correspondent X. P. D. is not quite correctly 
informed as to the old name of Hayward’s Heath. 
He says that “ before the days of the London and 
Brighton Railway that locality was called Heward’s 
Holt.” It is still often called by the old name of 
“Heward’s Hawth,” or “Hoth,” though less 
frequently at the place itself than elsewhere, for 
the air of the neighbourhood has so long been 
vitiated by yells of ‘‘ Hayward’s Heath ! Dzeath ! 
Dzeath!” at the railway station, that the good old 
name has been driven to take refuge among the 
echoes of the Southdown hills, 

W. D. Parisu. 

Selmeston, Hawkhurst. 


“TWINKLE, TWINKLE, LITTLE STAR,” DONE 
mTo Latin sy Sprrirs (6% S§S, iii. 45).—The 
original Latin version of this is to be found in 
Arundines Cami. It was written by the late 
Rev. H. Drury, whose spirit it must have been—if, 
indeed, it was a spirit—that gave the “independent 
writing ” quoted by your correspondent C. C. M. 
The good Homer is said to have nodded occasion- 
ally, and this learned spirit seems to have followed 
his example, or else he has forgotten some of his 
Latin in the Elysian Fields; for he, or the 
medium by whose agency he wrote, has made 
three errors in the four limes quoted. They 
should run thus :— : 

“ Mica, mica, parva Stella ; 
Miror, quzenam sis tam bella! 
Splendens eminus in illo, 
Alba velut gemma, ceelo,” 
Mr. Drury attributes the English verses to 
Gammer Gurton. JULIAN MarsHALL, 


“Lecenpa Aurea” (6 §, iii. 148).—The 
earliest editions of this work are without date. 
About 1470 is supposed to be the date of the 
black letter edition, usually considered the first. 
Another edition, about the same date, not black 
letter, was printed at Tholosa, which may mean 
either Toulouse or Tolosa. Very many editions 
were published in the fifteenth century. Few of 
these have as yet much value, though they are 
naturally sharing the rise in price incidental to all 
early printed books, An edition in black letter 
was published in Nuremberg in 1476 in Gothic. 
Is H. P.’s copy black letter ? 

Josern Kyicur. 

If H. P. has correctly stated the place and date 
of his copy (viz., Nuremberg, 1474), it is evidently 
& very rare edition, neither quoted by Ebers nor 
by Brunet. According to Ebers there appeared 


six different editions of Jacobus de Voragine’s 
| Aurea Legenda, without date, from about 1470 
| till 1474, the first dated edition given by Ebers 
and Brunet being that of 1475, Par., which was 
followed by that of 1476 at Nuremberg. 

H. Kr 





Oxford. 

A Norwicn MS. Sermon (6 §. iii. 148).— 
Though I cannot make much of the queer title 
of the sermon which Mr. Taytor has discovered, 
I can contribute a scrap of information about its 
author. Thomas Reeve was a Norfolk man and 
a D.D. of Cambridge. My impression is he was 
of Caius College, but I am not sure; he was 
Rector of Colby and Alburgh, in this county, and 
of St. Vigors, Fulbourne, in the diocese of Ely ; 
he was a man of considerable substance and a 
staunch Royalist. Walker has given us a very 
graphic account, furnished to him by a son of Dr. 
Reeve’s, of the outrageous brutality shown towards 
him and his wife on the occasion of his being 
ejected from his living on August 13, 1643 ; his 
house was looted, his library carried away in carts, 
and his wife and children turned out of doors. 
After suffering imprisonment and various perse- 
cutions for many years—during which his private 
property was seized by the malignants—he lived 
to see the Restoration, and on June 23, 1660, his 
petition for the restitution of his preferments was 
presented to the House of Lords. Where and 
when he died I know not. It is highly probable 
that Coles’s MSS. will contain some particulars of 
his career. He was preferred to Alburgh in 1628. 
Walker is wrong in supposing that he took his 
doctor’s degree after the Restoration. 

Aveustus Jessorr, D.D. 


Letters oF Dr. Jonnson: Crartes Con- 
GREVE (6% §. iii. 126, 150).—For some notices of 
this clergyman, of the old portwine school of 
divines—for, says Johnson, “he is a very pious 
man, but he is always muddy,”—see Boswell’s 
Life of Johnson, vol. vi. pp. 41, 92, 93, 112 (Bell, 
1876). Epwarp H. Marsuatt, M.A. 


I am much obliged to Mr. Sotty for his reply. 
The letters I have range from April, 1755, to 
March, 1776, and are of scme interest, being very 
characteristic in style. m. Fe 

[We are glad to be able to inform the readers of 
“N. & Q.” that our correspondent has most kindly pro- 
mised to publish these letters in our columns. | 


Cow.ey anv Sprart (6 §. iii. 128, 152).—It 
would be interesting to know what is the authority 
for the statement made by the writer in the Globe, 
for it is directly opposed to the received character 
of Cowley. Mr. Gosse, in the Encyclopedia 
Britannica, says of him, “ We are told that to the 





end of his days he never summoned up courage to 
speak of love toa single woman in real life.” And 
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in Chalmers’s Biographical Dictionary it is said, 

“ Barnes informs us... . he in reality was in love 

but once, and then never had the resolution to 

tell his passion.” Epwarp H, MarsHatt, 
Library, Claremont, Hastings, 


Darvet.t Gaparn (6" §. iii. 87, 128).—On the 
authority of Prof. Rees, in his essay on Welsh 
Saints, he was the son of Hywel ab Emyr Llydaw ; 
the latter personage was the prince of a certain 
territory of Armorica, and nephew to St. Ger- 
manus. He flourished about a.p. 464 to 500. 
There are no less than twenty-three of his de- 
scendants in the catalogue of Welsh saints. 

Bookworm. 


3y the kindness of the Rev. A. L. Maruew, 
I have been referred. to Smith's Dictionary of 
Christian Biography, where is the following 
article :— 

* Derfel, or Derfel Gadarn, a Welsh saint of the sixth 
century, brother of Rhystud, Sulien, and Cristiolus, 
other Welsh saints, was the Founder of the Church of 
Liandderfel in Merionethshire, from whence his image, 
made of wood, was taken and burnt at Smithfield at the 
time of the Reformation ; commemorated on April 5 
(Rees, Welsh Saints, 221).” 

The article is signed “C. H.,” which are the 
initials of the Rev. Charles Hole. 

Mr. Mayruew also tells me that there is a brief 
account of Darvel in R. Williams’s Eminent Welsh- 
men (1852, s.v, “ Darvel.”) 

W. Sparrow Simpson. 

Tue Hovse or Keys (6 §. iii. 28, 92),.— 

“The Keys or Lower House of the Insular Legislature 
are twenty-four ‘men of the Isle.’ They had till a year 
ago appellate jurisdiction in Civil Causes. The name ia 
derived from the Manx words ‘ Kiare as feed,’ i.e., four- 
and-twenty. Anciently they were called Taxiaxi, from 
*Teagsag,’ Elders. They seem to have been first con- 
stituted by King Orree, or Gorree, at the beginning of 
the tenth century, viz., ‘ Eight for the Out Isles and 
Sixteen for the Land of Man.’ They were till recently 
self-elective under the approbation of the King or Lord 
of the Isle. Within the last year they have become, by 
a change of the Constitution, the P. ople's Representatives. 
The Clergy are not forbidden a Seat in the House, and 
one of them has been elected a Member within the 
present year.”— The Great Stanley, 1867. 

Everarp Home Conemay. 

71, Brecknock Road, 


The legal and judicial arrangements of the Isle 
of Man may be studied in Fisher’s Digest, 3, 
5002 ; Petersdorf’s Abridgment, suppl., 262 ; and 
the cases Re Brown, 33 L. J., N.S., Q.B., 133 ; 
and Christian v. Corsen, 1 P. Wms. 329. The 
various Acts of Parliament affecting Man are given 
in Stephen’s Commentaries, vol. 1, p. 113, note (ed. 
1868). Some interesting particulars as to the 
history and antiquities are given in the notes to 
Scott’s Peveril of the Peak. 

Epwarp H, MarsHatt. 

Library, Claremont, Hastings, 





Cutts Famiry (6 §. ii. 488 ; iii. 94).—There 
was a branch of the family at Gayton, in Northamp- 
tonshire, which ended in the daughter of Robert 
Cutts, who married Richard Lockwood, and from 
whom descend the Lockwoods of Kingham, 
Chipping Norton. Arms, Ermine, a bend engrailed 
sable, charged with three plates, but the same 
crest as Sir John Cutts of Sheffield. 

H. G. GriFrinnoore, 


Avtnors oF Booxs Wantep (6™ §. iii. 109, 
38).— 

The History of Sacrilege—It was not I who was the 
late John Mason Neale’s colleague, as stated by Ma, 
Ranpourn, ante, p. 138, in editing this book, but the 
late Rev. Joseph Haskoll, of Clare Hall, Cambriige. 

ENJAMIN WEBB, 
(6t» S, iii. 150.) 

Plymouth in an Uproar.—This trifling and insignificant 
comic opera, from the pen of a Mr, Neviile, was occa- 
sioned by the appearance of the combined French and 
Spanish fleets before the town of Plymouth in the 
summer of 1779. Wiiiram Parr, 
See Gilliland’s Dramatic Mirror, 1808, vol. i. 

W. Puriuips. 


. 
Avutnors oF Quotations Wantep (6% S. iii. 
150).— 
“ We drank the Libyan,” X&c. 
From Tennyson’s Dream of Fair Women; only it was 
the Libyan “sun,” and not the “seer” (whoever he may 
be), who was thus dealt with. CLE, 


* Like leaves on trees,” &c. 
Pope’s Homer's /liad, bk. vi. 1. 181. 
Frepx. Reus. 
“ The kisses were in the course of things, 
The bite was a needless addition.” 
These lines are evidently a translation of Heine's 
“ Das Schwiren in der Ordnung war 
Das Bussen war iiberflussig,” 
which are the last lines of the poem beginning 
“ Mir triiumte wieder der alte Traum.” 
Buch der Lieder, p. 115. 


rT. 0. X. 


Miscellaneous. 
NOTES ON BOOKS, &c. 


Domesday Studies: an Analysis and Digest of the 
Somerset Review, By Rev. R. W, Eyton. (Reeves & 
Turner.) 

The author of The Antiquities of Shropshire has com- 

pleted a second instalment of the difficult task which he 

has imposed on himself, and in which we cordially wish 
him success, with some misgivings from its magnitude. 

It is his avowed ambition to reduce the interpretation 

of Domesday Book to an exact science, by applying the 

same principles of criticism and method of analysis to 
the whole survey, county by county. He began with 

Dorset, in 1878, as being one of the five south-western 

counties which were surveyed by the same set of com- 

missioners, and in which he had the advantage of being 
able to compare the Geld-Inquest of 1084 with the 

Domesday Survey of 1086, It is highly satisfactory to 

know that his studies of the Somerset Domesday support 

and confirm the conclusions published in his previous 
volume, in which he proved that the hide was essentially 

a holding of uncertain area, bearing a fixed and certaen 
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weight of taxation. The land surveyed in Somerset was 
of somewhat poorer quality than in Dorset, and the hide 
accordingly averaged 249% acres in Somerset against 
240 acres in Dorset; but more than one-sixth of Somerset 
was omitted altoge ‘ther from Domesday, as being utterly 
waste and profitless and not worth measurement. 
Somereet of Domesday was distributed in 3,488 hides, 
valued at 4,164/. per annum, so that the average rent of 
a hide was 1/. 3s. 10}d. The king reserved to himself 
one-fifth of the whole county; churchmen and religious 
houses, with their vassals and dependents, were the 
owners of more than half; and the remaining three- 
tenths were — as lay fiefs, held by twenty-four 
barons, nine king's serjeants, ten Franco-thanes, and 
eighteen Anglo donee . The greatest landowners among 
the Churchmen were the Abbot of Glastonbury and 
Geoffrey de Mowbray, Bishop of Coutances, whose re- 
spective possessions amounted to one-eighth and one- 
tenth of Somerset. The king’s brother, Robert, Count 
of Moretain, was also the owner of a tenth, but his 
estates were three times as large as those of any other 
layman, and were «lmost equal to the collective fiefs of 
Walter de Douai, Roger de Corcelle, William de Mohun, 
and Roger Arundel, who were the four greatest land- 
owners amongst the Somersetshire barons. The eighteen 
Anglo-thanes had only one-fiftieth part of the county be- 
tween them. Mr. Eyton’s analysis of the Somerset Domes- 
jay is tabulated with the same accuracy and minuteness 
which were conspicuous in his digest of Dorset, and the 
tables are improved by the valuable addition of the Domes- 
jay value of every manor. The summary fills forty-three 
pages, and the labour expended on it can scarcely be 
appreciated by those who have never attempted inquiries 
of the same nature, They will, however, be of permanent 
value, and will literally save months of drudgery to future 
students of Domesday. Mr. Eyton has worked on virgin 
zround, for Collinson, the county historian, was rather a 
hindrance than a help, seeing that it was the excepiion 
when he blundered right. Mr. Eyton’s second chapter 
has a special interest and attraction for genealogical 
readers, for his schedule of landowners brings to light 
a multitude of new facts in the descent and distribution 
of the Domesday baronies in Somerset. 


Primitive Folk- Moots; or, 
Britain. By G. L 
Low & Cov.) 

Mr. Gomme, well known among the lovers of folk-lore 

and contrib utors to “ N. & Q.,” “has fo x some time past 

devoted much of his untiring zeal in historic research t 

an interesting but difficult period, which lies so far back 

that we should perhaps best call it the dawn of history. 

That open-air assemblies should be the rule of archaic 

polities is so natural that any other system would bear 

the aspect of being the ‘‘emendation” of historians 
living in days when the Agora, the Boulé, the Thing, 
have given way to the Parliament, 7.¢., to representation. 

So far, then, Mr. Gomme is amp ly justified in his high 

sense of the historic = 1¢ of open-air assemblies. It 

seems to us, however, that the point is one requiring for 
its establishment that | wide induction of facts which Mr. 

Gomme has succeeded in placing before us in so con- 

venient a compass, rather than any specia! theory, how- 

ever ingenious. As kings and bishops have sat to do 
right to all men under a tree or in a circle of standing 
stones, so also have sat village councils and folk-movts. 

We need scarcely remind Mr. Gomme’s readers how 

Joinville’s “ good king” sat under an oak, holding what 

might be called his patriarchal court of pepe of which 

custom St, Louis perhaps afforded the latest example in 
medieval practice. ‘The antiquity of such courts, 
whether held by king, or tribal chief, or judge, or by the 
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tribe or nation itself in Thing or Moot assembled, is of 
course unquestionable, and, so far as we know, unques- 
tioned. It is not difficult for Mr. Gomme to bring for- 
ward examples from the practice of early Russia as well 
as from that of early Britain. He might even have gone 
further afield, and reminded us that what is reputed to 
be the oldest tree in Ceylon is one beneath whose shade 
the Gang Sabhdwa, or council of village elders, has met, 
seated on stone seats, through century upon century of 
Cinghalese history. Without pledging ourselves to any 
theory of folk-moots, we may congratulate Mr. Gomme 
on having brought toge ther a mass of useful material 
for the student of early political institutions. Mr.Gomme 
is less strong in his philological than in his purely 
archzeological researches. That the epithet “ Law,” for 
instance, as applied to a certain class of hills, indicates 
places where early courts were held, seems scarcely a 
serious suggestion. Some of the other Scottish place- 
names mentioned are not quite accurately rendered. 
Thus, on p. 265, “‘Clack-a-mhoid” is given where “ Clach” 
must have stood in the original ; on p, 272, “ Elgonshire ” 
takes the place of Elginshire. 





Arabian Poetry for tg oy Readers. Edited, with 

Introduction and Notes, by W. A. Clouston, (Triibner 

& Co.) 

Mr. Crovston has done service to the non- 
Urientalist literary public of England by placing before 
them reprints of translations of the choicest specimens 
of Arabian literature of olden times, the translations 
themselves being the work of men of acknowledged 
talent. But he has done far more than this: he has 
selected with refined taste and judgment from numerous 
materials, and his introduction, special prefaces, and 
notes in the appendix display a varied erudition and 
vast research, by means of which he has not only ex- 
plained the theory and history of the treasures his 
collection exhibits, but, by giving divers parallel passages 
from Greek, Latin, French, and English classical 
writers, and by tracing many of the ideas to Sanscrit 
sources he has elucidated in a most striking manner the 
force of the well-known m otto, “Ex Oriente lux.’ 

Besides Sir William Jones's version of the Mu‘ oe it, 
shorter poems, translated into English verse by J. D. 
Carlyle, are reprinted with illustrative remarks, and an 
epitome of Hamilton's translation of the celebrated 
Bedouin romance of Antar, offering signal examples of 
tender and beautiful bursts of poetry, equal, if not 
superior, to the finest passages of that redoubtable 
hero’s prize poem. The learned Oriental scholar, Mr. 
J. W. Redhouse, also lends a lustre to, and enhances the 
value of, this choice Arabian anthology by translations, 
with notes on obscure passages, of Kab’s Burda, or The 
Mazxtle.a poem of the seventh century ; of El-Busiri's 
poem of the eleventh century, neither of which has been 
published before in English ; and by a literal translation 
of the famous Lamiyat poem of the foreigner by El- 
Tugrai. 


good 


This interesting miscellany is rendered still more 
harmonious and complete by extracts from Major 
W. F. Prideaux’s Lay of the Himyarites, of which 
twenty-five copies only were printed, and extracts from 


the poet Omar, by Mr. W. Gifford Palgrave; by an 
instructive paper, from the pen of Mr. J. Payne, on the 
prosody of the Arabs, ig specimens of poetry from 
The Thousand and Ov ghts ; and by a frontispiece, 
lithographed in tae sitaile ‘of a page of a beaut fully 
aE ated Arabian MS. in the possession of Mr. 
E. J. W. Gibb, whose translation, in the original metre 
and rhyme, of Mesihi’s Ode on Spring embellishes 

14 of the lix. A judicious compilation, 


pp. 440-3 append 
lfully put together, so well interwoven, &0 
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learnedly illustrated, and in such simple language, 
justly entitles the editor to the thanks of the uninitiated 
jn Eastern literature. The want of uniformity in the 
spelling of Arabic proper names throughout the work 
ought not to be considered an imperfection, as every 
eminent Arabist has his own favourite system of trans- 
literation, which Mr. Clouston very properly retains in 
each case, Mr. Clouston has nobly performed his self- 
allotted task. Arabian Poetry for English Readers has 
met with the patronage it deserves. Already it is 





among the literary treasures of public libraries, already | 


its perusal is whiling away the leisure hours of men of 
title, rank, and talent, of men of mark, of light and 
learning. 


tte Papers relating to Ireland, of the 
Reign of James J., 1615-1625, Edited by the late 
Rev. C. W. Russell, D.D., and John D. Prendergast. 
(Longmans & Co.) 
THE publication of this volume has been delayed by the 
deplorable accident which happened three years ago to 
one of the joint editors. Dr. Russell, the President of 
Maynooth, was thrown from his horse close to the college 
gate on May 16, 1877, and although his partial recovery 
for atime gave ground for hoping that he would soon 
resume his work, he died from the effects of his fall on 
February 26, 1880. The loses to Irish historical litera- 
ture will not easily be repaired, for Dr. Russell's candour 
and moderation were as conspicuous as his intimate 
knowledge of the national records, and commanded equal 
respect from Catholics and Protestants. It is a standing 
testimony to his acknowledged fairness of judgment that 
those who clamoured for Mr. Turnbull's resignation were 
contented to entrust to the President ef Maynooth the 
duty of calendaring the Records of the Anglican Church 
in Ireland in the reign of James I, The documents con- 
tained in vol. v. extend over a period of ten years, 
1615-25, and are mainly occupied with the story of the 
plantations in Connaught and Leinster, undertaken by 
Lord Deputies St. John and Falkland in imitation of 
Chichester’s plantation of Ulster, which was the great 
event of this reign. The discontent of the native pro- 
prietors broke out in a series of conspiracies and dis- 
turbances, which were put down with merciless rigour, 
for confessions of guilt were extracted from the con- 
spirators by the application of torture. Amongst the 
interesting papers printed in this volume is a muster roll 
of all the undertakers, servitors, and natives of Ulster in 
1618, with the acreage of their respective estates, and 
the arms at their disposal ; and also a survey of London- 
derry in 1622, as it was distributed between the different 
companies of the City of London. 


Calendar of S 


We have received a copy of the catalogue of the 
valuable collection of English caricatures exhibited 
at the rooms of the Liverpool Art Club, Myrtle Street, 
in January of the present year. The contributors to the 
exhibition were Mr. Joseph Grego, whose exhaustive 
volumes on Rowlandson were not long since reviewed 
in these pages, Mr. Julius Franks, Mr. Capron, of Rich- 
mond, and Dr. John Newton, of Liverpool, who has also 
prefixed a brief and interesting introduction to the book. 
One anecdote in this, as bearing on an unrecognized 
merit of caricature, is worth preserving here. “When it 
was proposed,” says Dr. Newton, “to erect a statue of 
Sir Robert Peel, the portrait selected as most character- 
istic in its resemblance, as most distinctly preserving his 
natural expression, was found in a humorous cartoon by 
John Leech, published in Punch, and from this likeness 
the head was accordingly modelled.” The exhibition 
appears to have been exceedingly rich in the works of 
Rowlandeon, Gillray, and the Cruikshanks (father and 
son}. There is a great deal of useful information in the 





catalogue, which is rendered more attractive by the 
addition of several woodcuts. 





Potices to Correspondents. 


We must call special attention to the following notice: 

Ow all communications should be written the name and 
address of the sender, not necessarily for publication, but 
as a guarantee of good faith. 

C. L. W.—No parallel work exists, so far as we know. 
It is probable, however, that you would find matter of 
use to you in the Larls of Kildare, the Earls of Granard, 
Shirley's Monaghan, the Irish pedigrees in Burke's 
Landed Gentry, and in O’Hart’s Jrish Pedigrees, as well 
as in the Reports of the Historical MSS. Commission, 
and the various printed Records and State Papers 
relating to Ireland. P 

C. 8.—The best general principle to which we can 
refer you is that which you will find laid down in the 
Rules of Precedence in Burke's Jeerage, viz., “It is 
men’s rank that confers precedence.” Applying this 
principle to the case of a courtesy title, Mary, wife of 
the Hon. Reginald Fitz-Argent, would most correctly be 
called the Hon. Mrs. Reginald Fitz-Argent. But in the 
particular case in point we should have thought it 
better to have disused titles as much as possible, and 
simply to have described her as Mary, wife of Reginald 
Fitz-Argent. To call her the Hon. Mary, when she is 
the wife of an earl’s younger son, can only result, it 
seems to us, in confusion for future genealogical students 
of the tablet on which she is so described. 

Hepaticus.—See Bonwick’s Who are the Irish? 
(Bogue), for a very condensed account of the Fenians of 
Irish legend. There is an extensive Fenian literature, 
and a sharp Fenian controversy. Fionn himself you 
may take either as an historical character or an epony- 
mous hero, and either view will have supporters. 

J. H. M.—The case is one, we think, in which custom, 
springing out of a mode of judicial designation now 
confined to Scotland, has so rooted itself in the minds of 
men, that any attempt to use the title of peerage would 
be worse than useless. English literature refuses to 
know Viscount St. Albans. 

Puiuip H. Lezr.—We sympathize with your feeling, 
but have had so much already on the subject that we are 
unable to reopen a discussion which could lead to no 
practical result. For the hymn “ Rock of Ages,” see 
“N. & Q.,” 4S. vi. 220, 302, 397. 

E, G.—We have not the type necessary for producing 
your cryptogram, 

F, P.—For a list of works on sword play see “ N. & Q,,” 
5th 8, iv. 201, 242, 262, 303, 341, 414; v. 359. 

Frexch Rerorm.—Suited rather to an educational 
journal. 

H. M. R. asks whether Edward A. Pollard’s Southern 
History of the American War was ever completed. 

T. O. N.—See the story as told by Mr, Gustave 
Masson, ante, p. 34. 

“Give crass” (ante, p. 182).—In the second line of 
Cou, Fercusson’s reply, for * identical” read parallel. 

NOTICE. 

Editorial Communicatione should be addressed to ‘‘ The 
Editor of ‘ Notes and Queries’”—Advertisements and 
Business Letters to “The Publisher”—at the Office, 20, 
Wellington Street, Strand, London, W.C. 

We beg leave to state that we decline to return com- 
munications which, for any reason, we do not print ; and 
to this rule we can make no exception, 














